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New Bodley Head Books 


Chorus to Democracy on Trial 
A Preface to an Industrial Policy 
Adventurers By LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P. 
By ROGER POCOCK An examination of the present position of 
: Parliament, with a plea for a closer relation- 
ship between the machinery of Government 


and Industry. A constructive survey of a 
burning question of the day. 75. Gd. net. 


Fairbairn of Jesus Boom in Florida 


being the personal reminiscences of x TRIG! 

STEVE FAIRBAIRN By T. H. WEIGALL 
in Australia, Cambridge and elsewhere. 
Forewotd by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
“ These reminiscences possess the first secret 
in writing, which is to entertain and 
amuse....I recommend this book to all 
healthy men as a good and sound bedside 
book.” stR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH in the 
Foreword. 75. 6d. net. Tilustrated. 05. 6d. net. 


“Timbraces avery wide field of adventure . 
covers varied and vastly interesting ex- 
ploits.” Evening News. I/ustrated, 125.6d. net. 





An account of the extraordinary conditions 
existing in Florida during the land-boom of 
1924-25 as seen by a young Englishman 
forced into that secthing cauldron of over- 
night millionaires, realtors, city promoters, 
etc. It isa vivid story of one of the most 
spectacular financial ‘bubbles in history. 








New Fiction, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Tumult in the North The Certain Hour 


By GEORGE PREEDY Dizain des Poetes 
Author of General Crack and The Rocklitz. By JAME 'S BRANCH CABELL 
A fine romance of the rising of 1715 set in A striking example of Cabell’s earlier work. 
Cumberland and Northumberland. ‘The ‘he theme is love, the heroes poets and 
English setting and the stronger emotional warriors, the episodes high moments of 
appeal will make this novel even more gestures of valour or renunciation. The style 
popular than this author’s previous work. is essentially Cabell, romantic, spirited, ironic. 


The Shorn Lamb Milord and I 


¥ a By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE « A very good, a very convincing, and an 
“ Once of his better stories by one of the best unexpectedly enthralling story—he writes 
story-tellers of his day. His story interests ina way that is exactly suited to the story, so 
and amuses you from the very beginning that you feel you are reading a book w ritten 
and the interest and amusement never falter.” iz the period not merely about it.’ 
RICHARD KING in the Tafler. New Statesman. 


JOHN LANE .THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO STREET, W. 1 
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Ww. E. HURCOMB’S 


May I be allowed to impart a few words to help those timorous 
people who are under the impression that now is the wrong time to 
sell? For instance, on February 9th 1 sold a picture for £390 for 
which the owner expected about £60. On the same day I sold two 
others for £425 and £145. The following Friday 12 meat dishes 
£217, two pearl studs $100, six books £81. From tho 6th to the 13th 
inst. (with the aid of my assistant) I actually sold 1,047 lots. 

My picture sales take place every other week 
throughout the year, no sane down, as my sea- 
gon practically lasts all the year round, except for 
skipping a week at Easter, August and Christmas. 
All properties sold at the Grafton Galleries are 
from entirely private sources. Sales of jewels and 
silver and old Sheffield and other plate 47 out of 
62 Fridays per annum. 

It has been a sore point with some people and 
considered very unprofessional of me to run a 
business in pictures, porcelain, fiddles, china, 
antique furniture, tapestries, silver and jewels, 
books, and armour, without making buying-in 
charges when failing to sell. Apart from silver 
and jewels, I have never knowingly accepted lots 
from tke trade. A well-known West End firm of 
repute for violins asked me to accept trade lots 
from them, but I declined. Another bearing a 

reat name in the Art World also asked me to 
include pictures for him, again I declined, for 
reasons so often stated. 

There is no charge for a personal call, but 21s. 
is the charge for my representatives. I have eight 
ears and lorries constantly on the road, and one 
or the other will be in your neighbourhood 
shortly. 

Within the next month representatives (or my- 





Sold for £1,300. 
self) will be in and around a 20-MILES RADIUS of Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Northallerton, Lancaster, Malton, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, 
Chesterfield, Gainsborough, Horncastle, Liverpool, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
Barmouth, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Launceston, Crewe, Birmingham, 


Northampton, Peterborough, King’s Lynn, Norwich, Gloucester, 
Yeovil, Guildford, Maidstone, and the South Coast. There is no 
charge for a personal call, as my knowledge is limited to silver and 
jewels, but 21s. is charged for representative calls, or if they have to 
follow to do what I am unable to do. May I book a call? 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wédnesday, and 
read more. about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of THurcombs, 
Piccadilly, W.1, and Grafton Galleries ("Phone: Gerrard 5971—4), 
know that they always get a squere deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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BISCUITS 


The Perfect Biscuit to eat with cheese 
MADE ONLY BY CARRS OF CARLISLE, 
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—— 





Made from pure 
glycerine and the 
fresh juice of ripe 
black currants. 
They are delight- 
fully soothing. 


Illenburys 


fii ron PAS I ILLES 
Chemist colle they, 


8°& 13 Per Box 











‘“‘NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE, GO 
AND SIN NO MORE.” 


Said Jesus to the woman taken in adultery. 
To-day there are tens of thousands of poor unfortunate women 
who are condemned and ostracised from Society because they 
were “taken in adu!tery.” 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for greater general interest from Christian 
People, becausa the work at 
overwhelming. 

Dear Reader, can you find it in your heart to say to these poor, 
unfortunate women, 


“NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE,” 


and by Dr. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON, 
Church Association, Church House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, make it possible for these people to 


“GO AND SIN NO MORE.” 


seems times insurmountably 


and gifts to 


Penitentiary 


prayers 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


February 22nd, 1908, the Steam Life-bozt at Holyhead, Anglesey, 
rescued nine lives from the s.s. ‘* Harold,” of Liverpool, in a 
hurricane. The Coxswain was awarded the Gold Medal—the V.C. cf 
the Life-boat Service— and each member of the Crew the Silver Medal 
for their gallantry, 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 

Over 62,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
| Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 








| Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
MADEIRA OR CGANARY ISLANDS 
Also Cruises 


Fares. 


at Reduced Return 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


to 


and back. Fortriightly 

from London, 13-14 days. 

Write for full particulars to 
Head Office: 


3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W.1 
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HOW ‘‘VAPEX’’ ACTS 


Use ‘‘ Vapex” at once. It pene- 
trates all the complicated passages 
beyond the reach of any liquid 
medicine. It kills the germs and acts 
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Ness of the Week 


Political Confusion 

i political equipoise which resulted from the 
arrangement between the Liberals and the Govern- 
ment has been badly upset, and when we write on Thursday 
it seems as likely as not that the arrangement will cease 
oexist. This must mean a “ crisis” of a sort, though 
it must not be supposed that if the Governmént should 
Be defeated shortly after we have gone to press on the 
Nital clause of their Trade Disputes Bill they will suddenly 
throw in their hand. There need be no collapse. One 
t the most noticeable facts about the Government in 
their present temper is that they regard any rebuff as 
referable to resignation. We have discussed 
Heading article the influences which seem to account 
or the present strange situation. Here we must turn 
0 the very interesting affairs of the Standing Committee 
hu the Trade Disputes Bill. 


do not 





in a 


* * * * 
he Trade Disputes Bill 
On Tuesday there were two Liberal amendments 
Mefore the Committee. One was in the name of 


Mr. Hopkin Morris and was spoken of as “unofficial.” He 
desired that the negative definition of illegal strikes in 
Clause I should be altered so as to make any strike 
illegal which is “ calculated to coerce the Government 
directly or by endangering services essential to the life 
of the community.” Dr. Burgin, who moved the 
‘ official ” Liberal amendment, resisted the amendment 
of Mr. Morris. He seemed to have a combination of 
purposes which may be described as persistent attach- 
ment to Mr. Lloyd George —an attachment of which Mr. 
Hopkin Morris is innocent—a determination to make 


such a strike as that of 1926 illegal and (again as a 


devotee of Mr. Lloyd George) a strong disposition to 
keep the Government in play by smoothing their ruffled 


be said with 
Burgin did not succeed 

members of the Committee who 
the General Council the 
Trades Union Congress. The General Council demands 
the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill. Mr. 
Morris’s amendment was defeated by thirty-six votes to 
thirty 


feelings as much as possible. It can 
certainty, however, that Dr. 
appeasing the Labour 
are frankly 


inspired by of 


and Liberals were found on both sides. 


* x * * 
Dr. Burgin’s “ official amendment defines an illegal 
strike as one of which the effect is “to expose the 


community, or any substantial portion of the community, 
to health safety by interfering with the 
distribution of essential water, fuel, 


to danger or 


supplies or food, 


light, medical or sanitary services or other necessitics of 
life.” This amendment does not interfere with the 


Government's proposal to bring the question of legality 
the Courts. It 
reference to the Courts. 
whether the “ primary object ” 


before does, 
the 


to decide 


however, greatly simplify 
It does not ask the Judges 


of a strike ts 


industrial or political. It merely asks them whether 
the strike is exposing the health of the conimunity to 
risks. 

* * * * 

The advantage of this would be that the strikers 
themselves would. know pretty accurately from the 
outset whether they were acting illegally or not. The 
holding-up of food supplies and the dislocation of 
sanitary services, for instance, are wrongs (if they are 
to be wrongs) or rights (if they are to be rights) which 


the simplest brain can understand. The Government 
proposal for seeking a judgment on the general motive 
strike is impracticable and might trench almost 
upon metaphysics. Who can 
may every day according to events?) Who can 
penetrate the human heart ? rightly 
pretend to do so, and are impatient of evidence which 
Dr. Burgin tactfully pointed 
He only wanted 


of 
determine motive which 
change 
Judges do not 
deals with a nebulous thing. 
out that his amendment was tentative. 


to explore the ground, and so long as a real distinction 


between legality and illegality was achieved he would 
be satisfied. He suggested as other possible plans that 
the Government might take more authority under the 


or might simply prohibit strikes 
health 
satisfy 


Emergency Powers Act 
in those industries which obviously 
of the nation. But 


concern the 


no compromise likely to 
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.s eens enact a 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress— _ delegating much of the work of the House of Comey : nex] 
which is acting as a Caucus—without, we may remark, to special committees. He thought that there ought if of th 
any appearance of resentment in the Prime Minister. be an investigation of the methods of other Parliamey, > Fran 
* * * * It may be guessed that he had in mind, for exany| throu 
The East Islington By-Election the Budget Committee of the French Parliament and i, Brita 
The result of the East Islington by-election was French vocational committees. It will be remembepjf Nav? 
declared on Thursday, February 19th. The figures that Mr. Churchill has proposed an Economic Parliane be w 
were :— serving under the main Parliament. We publish upo? 
Mrs. L. Manntne (Lab.) .. + 10,591 recently an article from Mrs. Sidney Webb, who wou 4 Vi 
- r yr ete aa (Empire ¢ rusade) - mig like the Social Services, which take up a large proportigf @PP* 
Major H. E. Crawfurd (L.).. ae ay -. 4,450 of Parliamentary time, to be controlled by a special Fre 
sisiieiaialiaiie . es ae ine ; icons e nd objec — to — would i 

The following was the result of the last election :— ri = ee oe ~adloas — potentia benef . 
rom public funds the electors of the people who conty also 
moe ig ag sere ye * .- - + rire those funds. This week we review Sir Oswald Mosley supp 
F.C. Middicton (L.} ‘ Ws im sie ** 977136 new manifesto, which aims at overcoming stagnation j Fren 
- oe a thorough scheme of national planning. | there 
Labour majority ar ae as pee 1,558 me * * Disa 
Less than 50 per cent. of the clectors voted. This The Labour Resignations have 
apathy was the more noticeable after what may be On Tuesday two members of the Labour Party, }— suce’ 

alled the organized excitement of many of the mectings. Forgan and Mr. John Strachey, sent in their resignatiog 

Particularly interesting is the behaviour of the Liberals. to the Prime Minister. The resignations of Sir Oswf Spal 


As the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
points out, it is a puzzle to know where the Liberal 
votes have gone. Major Crawfurd was a very strong 
candidate, yet his supporters made a very poor show. 
As a rule votes lost to the Liberals can be traced 


having been transferred to a Unionist or a Labour 
vandidate. But in East Islington, and again in Fareham, 


most reputed Liberals did not vote at all. 
* * * * 

The Manchester Guardian correspondent thinks that 
the explanation must be that, contrary to the calcula- 
tions of oflicial Liberalism, the average Liberal voter 
does not like any alliance with the Government. 
Although the Labour candidate in East Islington was 
returned by a majority of more than 2,000, the Labour 
vote was reduced by one-third. The Unionist vote, if 
we place under that head the votes for both Miss Cazalct 
and General Critchley, inereased by about 2,000, but 
owing to the division this inerease was wasted. The 
Empire Free Trade chorus did not impress the voters 
enough to carry the day, but it was absolutely successful 
in preventing the Unionist Party from getting nearer to 
the goal which the Empire Free Traders call their own. 

* * * * 
The Fareham By-Election 

The result of the by-election in the Fareham division 
of Hampshire was declared last Saturday. The figures 
were :— 


Str T. Insxrr, K.C. (U.).. ae ar ee 18,749 
Mr. A. J. Pearson (Lab.) .. 26 ee ae 6,312 
Mr. C. P. Cross (L.) ae ae oe ors 3,517 

Unionist majority “s oe oe ee 12,437 

No change. 
The figures at the last election were :— 

Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Davidson (U.)  ,. oe se =: 19,756 
Mr. C. P. Cross (L.) os a6 °° ae 8,630 
Mr. A. J. Pearson (Lab.) .. = oe are 8,034 

Unionist majority ee oe oe eo 31,126 


The Liberal candidate forfeited his deposit. 
* * x * 

Parliamentary Congestion 

A certain amount of the apathy at the by-election 
polls is probably due to the popular feeling that Par- 
liament is not doing, or cannot do, its work, and therefore 
is not worth bothering about. It was on this subject 
that Mr. Lloyd George gave evidence on Tuesday before 
the Procedure Committee of the House of Commons. 
He did not support any of the more radical proposals 
which are current, but confined himself to the idea of 


Mosley, Lady Cynthia Mosley and Mr. W. J. Brng 1! 
are expected to follow. Those who resign will yf righ! 
receive the Labour whips, but it does not seem to | mun 
quite certain at present what else will happen, iB cust 


they seek re-election they cannot stand as Labo ; the 
candidates in the ordinary sense, as every Labour af 1 ¢ 
didate has to be approved by the National Executig ™e" 
of the Party. They will have to form sooner or laf With 
an independent group. may 
* * * * peo 
The Unionist Central Council line 
At a meeting of the Central Council of the Natio that 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations the 
Tuesday the most important subject discussed wh mal 
economy. A resolution was moved urging the 1 


Unionist Government to ration the Departments, | 1 
after a speech by Mr. Neville Chamberlain the resolutif anq 
was amended so as to promise a Unionist Governney [hj 
support for “any measures” which would secir pal 
economy. Probably rationing would be found in tif aG 
end the best way if there should ever be a Governne B leat 
bold enough to apply it. In private affairs rationif) thi 
has succeeded when nothing else has. When the inconf det 
of private persons is cut down they “ manage ” sof opr 
how, but so long as they can draw money to pay 'F_ bus 
whatever things they call “ necessary,” their retren 
ment is insignificant. Mr. Snowden sees as clearly {Jpg 
anyone that if the nation goes on spending more thi I 
it has got it will before long be in the pitiful statef yp, 
which Australia now finds herself. All the argumei{ g, 
which are being used here about the virtue of increas 6 
the consuming capacity of the nation in order to prom} jo 





trade and so forth have been used in Australia. wo 
x * * * pe 

The Land Bill the 
Lord Hailsham did well on Wednesday, in spite of ¢¢ 


furious opposition of some of the Peers, both Unione oe 
and Liberal, to insist on a second reading for the Lah ,. 
Bill. This was obtained by 101 votes to 22. The BP 
is an attempt to help agriculture. It would have be} y, 
foolish to destroy as uscless, or even as dangerous, wii) 

may be amended. The Unionists would have had ve 






do 


diflicult questions to answer about their consistency 7 - 
they had done so. e 
* * * * R 

The French and Italian Navies OM 
It isan encouraging sign (though it should not be regan a 
as anything more) that Mr. Craigie’s conve ersations ! he 


Paris about a Franco-Italian naval agreement) 
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unexpectedly caused Mr. Henderson and the First Lord 
+ of the Admiralty to go to Rome. An agreement between 
France and Italy would be extremely important, because 
' through lack of that agreement the signatures of Great 
' Britain, the United States and Japan to the Three Power 
Naval Treaty are only provisional. The signatures can 
he withdrawn if France and Italy should suddenly decide 
upon considerable naval expenditure. The aim now is 
a Five Power Treaty. The French Government has 
apparently suggested that if Italy is not agreeable to the 
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Special Frenen demand for a permanent naval superiority Great 

. uy : ’ 

‘ould jE Britain should be content to come to terms with France 
if 


| and leave Italy out. But this would not do at all. It is 
also said that the French Government hopes for British 
support of French army policy as a quid pro quo for 
French agreement with Italy. We can only hope that 
there is no scheme of this sort, which would prejudice the 
Disarmament Conference. The British representatives 
have been making such honest and, up to a point, such 
successful efforts that we think they may be fairly trusted. 
* * * * 


eficiaris 
» Contn) 
Mosley\ 
ation } 


rty, }) 


onation 
Oswae Spain 
Brow The new Spanish Government is trying to put itself 
vill yf right with public opinion, not only by consenting to such 
n to municipal and provincial elections as by Constitutional 
pen, |B custom precede a General Election, but by agreeing that 
Labog the new Cortes shall have a “ constituent character ”— 
ur q@g in other words, shall be allowed to consider amend- 
<ecutig ments to the Constitution. If the King will be contented 
or lag with the position of a limited Constitutional Monarch all 
may yet be well. There is no doubt that the Spanish 
people were impressed by his self-possession, his friend- 
liness and his political address in the recent crisis, and 
Nationf that at the moment there is some reaction in favour of 
ions «the Monarchy. No reaction was needed, of course, to 
ed wE make the King popular as a personality. 
eee * * * * 
ts, The Socialists have decided to vote in tke municipal 
solutif’ and provincial elections but not at the General Election. 
tines This seems illogical, as most Spaniards regard the munici- 
sect pal and provincial elections as a material preparation for 
in tf aGeneral Election. Sefor Cambo, the well-known Catalan 
Tunic#” Jeader, is founding a new Party of the Centre. Presumably 
toni this will be a Party of moderation, whose action will be 
inca’ determined by events. There is thus an unexpected 


sony opportunity for the Monarchists to prove that they mean 


pay "F business in the matter of a more liberal Constitution. 

tren * * * i 

aly India 

¢ thf Tn India the conversations between the Viceroy and 
tate Mr. Gandhi have caused alternations of hope and doubt. 
ume On Friday, February 20th, Mr. Gandhi addressed a mass 
rea’ meeting of his followers and, as one of his temperate 
rom 


moods was upon him, he went so far as to say that it 
would be better that the sale of foreign cloth should be 
permitted than that excesses should be committed by 
the pickets. He reminded his followers of their pledge 
of non-violence. ‘“* Those guilty of a breach of faith 
are fit only for slavery.” Yet when he spoke particularly 
»f to the dealers in foreign cloth he suddenly changed his 
note and said that the sale must stop for ever. Still, 
_ Mr. Gandhi’s declaration that picketing which cannot be 
| done without excess is a breach of faith was very sig- 
y) nificant. 





* * * * 


The Times correspondent goes on to say that the 
Round Table delegates, Sir Tej Sapru, Mr. Jayakar and 
Mr. Sastri, are optimistic, as they believe that Mr. Gandhi 
has “never been more open to reason.” He admits, 
however, that this optimism is not altogether shared by 





Weoaag 


the Government. Meanwhile the Congress in accordance 
with its traditional method of bargaining is putting 
forward fantastic claims. Its principal demand is for 


‘ 


an “independent inquiry ” into alleged excesses by the 
police. The correspondent says that there have been 


several inquiries by Provincial Governments into the 
alleged excesses, and that there is no need whatever 
for an independent inquiry which is tactically demanded 
by the Congress in order to humiliate the police. 

* * * * 

We can well believe that there have been deplorable 
occurrences. When the patience of the police is strained 
to the breaking point such things happen. Riots are 
a kind of war. The Times correspondent describes the 
police as standing their ground with astonishing restraint 
while they are insulted by the demonstrators and pelted 
with stones and filth out of the gutters. If the Govern- 
ment should seem to sacrifice the police for political 
convenience, they would undoubtedly demoralize them. 
The police would feel that they had been betrayed and 
their discipline would crumble. This is not to say, 
however, that there should not be proper inquiries into 
honest accusations. Ample provision is already made 
by the law for such inquiries. 

* * * * 
Australia 

At a meeting with representatives of the Common- 
wealth Bank and the trading banks last Saturday Mr. 
Seullin, the Prime Minister, Mr. Theodore, the 
Treasurer, explained Mr. Theodore’s proposal for stabiliz- 
ing prices as well as the Three Year Plan of retrenchment 
agreed to at the Premiers’ Conference. The bankers 
were unconvinced and pointed out that the real trouble 
was the unceasing claims made on the banks by the 
Government. According to the Melbourne correspondent 
of the Times, they said that they could find all the credit 
required by the producers if only the Government 
would leave them alone. On Monday the bankers met 
by themselves, and examined almost exclusively the 
Three Year Plan. Mr. Theodore’s stabilization scheme 
was apparently left on one side as dead. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Scullin will be able to resist the bankers, 
who decided to insist on reductions in salaries and wages. 
One rumour is that Mr. Scullin will ask the Labour 
Caucus to reconstruct the Ministry. Another is that 
there may be a Coalition Government under Mr. Lyons, 
the former Acting Treasurer, who recently resigned 
together with Mr. Fenton, the former Acting Prime 
Minister. 


and 


* * * * 


The ‘‘ New Statesman and Nation ”’ 

On Saturday of this week our old friends the Nez 
Statesman and the Nation appear in conjunction as 
the New Statesman and Nation. The New Statesman 
of last week said that there would be ‘ 
policy.” The difficulty of combining the policies of two 
separate papers is, in this case, very small. Those who 
have read both papers have noticed the strong similarity 
of their recent thoughts. The new paper is, in the New 
Statesman’s words, “ an independent journal of the Left.” 
It may be taken for granted that the distinction of both 
papers will be more than guaranteed for the future by the 

We wish the new paper prosperity, 
* * * * 


“no change of 


fusion of the staffs. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3§ per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1033; on Wednesday week, 102[; a year ago, 102. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 913; on 
Wednesday week, 90}; a year ago, 87}; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 77}x.d.; on Wednesday 
week, 773 ; a year ago, 75}. 
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The Political Situation 


i political confusion is greater now than at any 

time since the Government took office. Mr. 
Snowden’s solemn declaration about the state of the 
national finances is having a real, though not always a 
minutely traceable, influence upon most of the Bills before 
Parliament. The Cabinet is notoriously alarmed about 
the Budget. The expenditure on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, at the rate of £100,000,000 a year, is in itself a 
terrifying fact, and when the members of the Cabinet are 
saved by an adverse vote in the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons from some expenditure to which they 
were pledged they have their secret consolations. Per- 
sonally we much regret the defeat of the Educa- 
tion Bill in the House of Lords, but it must be 
remembered that in any case the operation of the Bill 
would have had to be postponed. 

We do not know what other Bills will go the way of the 
Education Bill, but the Bill in most danger at the moment 
is the Trade Disputes Bill. The Labour- Liberal pact was 
never more shaky. During the past few weeks it had 
steadily become more solid, and experienced Parliamen- 
tarians who had been predicting an early dissolution were 
tending to the other extreme, and saying that the Govern- 
ment would have their life prolonged by a couple of years. 
Once again, however, the scene is changed. Just as Mr. 
Snowden’s alarm has been altering the feeling of the 
Cabinet about their legislative programme, so is the 
Liberal slump in the constituencies altering the feeling 
of the Liberals towards the pact. Liberals are anxiously 
asking themselves what is wrong with their policy. Why 
are they so unexpectedly unpopular everywhere ?) When 
they hoped to be regaining lost ground they are losing 
more than ever. Naturally many of them are blaming 
the tactics of Mr. Lloyd George, who in the interests of the 
pact has been consenting to Labour proposals which they 
greatly dislike. Is it only the fancy of these disconcerted 
Liberals, or is it a fact, that throughout the country there 
is a spreading reprobation of a policy which puts up with 
humiliations, and has, at least on the surface, many appear- 
ances of insincerity in order to bring off some manoeuvre 
which may not, after all, improve the Liberal position ? 
The general opinion seems to be, indeed, that the Alterna- 
tive Vote, which isthe promised recompense of the Liberals 
for their support of the Government, is of very doubtful 
value. The deep disfavour into which the Liberals have 
fallen among the electors is bound to have its effect in 
the House of Commons, and we may soon see one direct 
effect inthe Standing Committee on the Trade Disputes Bill. 


We shall not go here into the various Liberal amend- 
ments, but it is plain that not one of them can be made 
to evade the plain issue between Labour and Liberalism 
in regard to the legality of such a strike as that of 
1926. The most interesting point at the moment is that 
the Liberals, so far from wanting to evade the issue, seem 
more inclined to force it. Some weeks ago Mr. Birkett 
conducted an inquiry on behalf of the Liberals into the 
Bill, and his report, though it did not make definite recom- 
mendations, left no doubt that he thought the Bill thor- 
oughly dangerous. He followed up that report by a 
speech in the second-reading debate in the House of 
Commons, in which he roundly condemned the essential 
clause of the Bill. That clause would allow a General 
Strike, which aimed a deadly blow at the welfare of the 
whole nation, to be carried on until it was declared illegal 
at the end of some cumbrous and _ possibiy prolonged 
proccedings in Court. The chief Liberal amendments are 
directed now towards getting a declaration that any 
equivalent of the 1926 strike would be illegal. 


The Labour members of the Standing Committee are 
however, determined to resist. In the background ther 
is the General Council of the Trades Union Congress whic 
says flatly that if the Bill is to be watered down it will 
of no use whatever. At this juncture there are specia| 
reasons for deploring the death of Lord Melchett. He yy 
a personal bridge between the employer and. workme, 
as represented by the General Council, and nobody as y¢ 
has taken his place. Rumour says that Mr. LJoyj 
George, who always becomes engrossed in his tactic, 
had lately been so much attached to the pact for jt 
own sake that he was even inclined to go back upon tle 
words of Mr. Birkett. Events, however, may be mud 
too strong for him, if they are not so already. The mazj. 
fest, if reluctant, response of the Liberals to popula 
opinion is a more potent fact than Mr. Lloyd Georges 
tactical passion. If their present mood continues they 
will soon be saying that Sir John Simon was right and 
that Mr. Lloyd George was wrong. They will not only 
insist upon the illegality of any sympathetic strike with 
a political tinge, but will remain firm in their preference 
for ** contracting-in ” to “* contracting-out,”’ and in ther 
intention to keep Civil Servants out of political Trad 
Unions and to prevent any municipality from making 
Trade Unionism compulsory for municipal workers. 

The one thing to be said for the recent Liberal tactics 
is that the Labour Party is being so weakened by internal 
quarrels that bargaining with it may become much easie 
as time passes. The Trade Union members of the Party 
and the Independent Labour Party have lost patience 
with the Government. As against this it may be pointed 
out that Sir Oswald Mosley is unable to lead as many 
members out of the Labour Party as he had hoped. | 
was thought at first that his whole group would resigi 
but when we write it seems that he cannot persuade mor} 
than four or five members to go with him into the wildernes,, 
The other members of the group profess unabated sym 
pathy with him, but have no idea of leaving th) 
Party. 

One interesting point which must be mentioned is that 
Sir Oswald Mosley has the sympathy of several youn) 
Conservatives. His scheme for an economic interlocking 
of the Empire appeals to them strongly, even though le 
regards a control of imports through Boards as much mor) 
important than tariffs. So far as he wants Rationalizatio} 
on a great scale we are entirely with him, but we mus 
stop short when he wanders into the sphere of an et: 
phasized economic nationalism. We are thinking nt} 
merely of trade but of the whole range of internationd 
relations when we say that exclusion instead of 
operation would make British foreign policy more diflicul) 
than it has been for a generation, and would chet! 
those movements which are either directly or indirect) 
inspired by the spirit of the League of Nations. 

Finally, there is the Unionist Party, which is no happit” 
than the others. The incursions of the Crusaders and tle) 
United Empire Party into by-elections have split the 
Unionist vote. The Crusaders have got only one rept 
sentative in the House of Commons, who would _perhaji 
feel more comfortable if he were an orthodox member ¢! 
the Unionist Party, but without the ability to form a nev 
Party of any considerable size the friends of Lord Beaver 
brook and Lord Rothermere are at least able to make tli 
whole Unionist Party pause before the uncertainties of 4 
General Election. It is all quite mad but highly sign 
ficant of the present confusion. The only Party which® 
has a reasonable chance of introducing Protection 8 
being crippled by the arch-Protectionists. 
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The Rouse Appeal 


\HE trial of Alfred Arthur Rouse will be long 
| remembered, not only for the singular character 
of the murder which he committed, but for certain 
important questions of legal procedure and of newspaper 
conduct to which the case gave rise. 

In the Court of Criminal Appeal on Monday, Rouse’s 
Counsel, Sir Patrick Hastings, argued that at the Assize 
trial proof of Rouse’s guilt had failed because the prose- 
cution had not added to their evidence any evidence 
of adequate motive. The Appeal judges held that the 
evidence at the trial had been ample and that proof 
of motive was unnecessary. That was only common 
sense, for a credible motive is frequently undiseoverable 
even when the circumstantial evidence of murder is 
overwhelming. When one comes to think of it there 
ean never be an adequate motive for murder, and conse- 
quently the search for a motive is sometimes conducted 
more to impress a jury than to achieve truth. 

The argument of Sir Patrick Hastings inevitably 
called attention to the marked contrast between the 
admission of a great deal of evidence before the magis- 
trates and the exclusion of similar evidence as irrelevant 
and unfair at the Assize trial. The magistrates, it is 
true, were doubtful about what they ought to do, but 
they decided that the evidence about Rouse’s unscru- 
pulous relations with women might throw useful light 
on the case and on the whole was admissible. This 
evidence provided a motive for murder as reasonable 
and credible as any motive could be. Rouse had tied 
himself up inan almost inextricable knot, and his solution, 
it may be supposed, was to disappear, to be free of the 
women dependent upon him, and to start life again in 
new surroundings. 

For this purpose he enticed into his car some poor 
waif of society—one of those people who have fallen 
out of all human reckoning, whom nobody claims, and 
whom nobody misses when they are lost to sight. Appa- 
rently Rouse picked up this unknown man not very far 
from his own home and drove him northwards through 
the night. Once when he stopped on the road he was 
spoken to by a policeman who observed the passenger. 
This encounter, however, did nothing to deter Rouse. 
Later in the night he set fire to the car and the wretched 
passenger was burnt. While the car was ablaze Rouse 
was in a ditch a few hundred yards away. Then by 
an astonishing chance two young men appeared in that 
lonely place. It would have been better for Rouse 
to have remained hidden, but apparently he was afraid 
of detection and came out. Afterwards, for all his 
lying, some of which was plausible and clever enough, 
he could not cover up his tracks. 

Probably few people who read Mr. Justice Talbot’s 
able and fair summing up at the trial have any doubt 


about Rouse’s guilt. The body of the man who was 
burnt in the car was not, according to the evidence, 
in the posture of a man who was accidentally caught 
in a fire and was trying to escape. Nor did the theory 
of an accidental leak of petrol help Rouse, because there 
was suflicient expert evidence that nuts on petrol pipes 
are generally found loose after a fire as the result of 
expansion from heat and the subsequent contraction. 
No; what most people are genuinely concerned about 
is not the question of Rouse’s guilt, but the question 
whether the discrepancy between the procedure of the 
Magistrates’ Court and that of the Assize Court may 
not reappear on some future occasion to the terrible 
undoing of some innocent person. 

The evidence heard by the magistrates about Rouse’s 
unsavoury life was published in all the newspapers, 
and it is impossible not to suppose that the jury at 
the Assizes had some prejudice against him in their 
minds. Mr. Justice Talbot, as has been said, would 
hear no such evidence. He dismissed it as irrelevant 
to the real issue. The Lord Chief Justice, presiding 
over the Appeal Court, said that the contrast between 
the two procedures was “unfortunate.” The word 
was not too strong, and we trust that something will 
be done to eliminate from future trials the possibility 
of any occurrence which can be so described. 

A correspondent of the Times has pointed out that 
it would be quite possible to hear evidence of doubtful 
admissibility in secret. If this had been done in the 
Magistrates’ Court there would have been no reports, 
no gloatings, no working up of sordid narratives in the 
Press, and there could have been no possibility of 
prejudicing the jury. The correspondent adds that as a 
matter of fact when some doubtful evidence was embarked 
upon in the Assize Court, Mr. Justice Talbot at once 
said that the Court was no longer “an open Court.” 
The legal arguments as to the tendering of that particular 
evidence were therefore not reported in the newspapers. 

The other matter of urgent public interest concerns 
the rights and duties of newspapers after a murderer 
has been convicted, but before the almost inevitable 
Appeal has been heard. Most editors, we believe, 
have hitherto assumed that in commenting on a trial 
in these circumstances they are not committing con- 
tempt of Court, because though a jury is likely to. be 
prejudiced by newspaper comments, the Appeal judges 
are in no such danger. Nevertheless, there ought to 
be a form in these matters. We ought to know where 
we stand. The Lord Chief Justice referred to “ improper 
comment ” in certain newspapers and added, “ We 
shall have to consider whether proceedings of this kind 
pending an Appeal do not constitute contempt of Court.” 
The sooner we know the position the better. 


Melba 


By Basit MAINrF. 


7. prima donna properly belongs to the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the twentieth. 
The film star takes her place in our own time. In each 
case the glamour is in part due to the excitability of the 
crowd-mind, But the other part remains inexplicable. 
There is mystery in this glamour. The mystery of the 
film star is bound up with personality, for, as Mr. Max 
Beerbohm says, “ the actor’s medium is himself.” The 
mystery of the prima donna is something to be expressed 
in terms of the spirit. No less a term will serve for the 
beauty of the human voice which can use song as an art. 


‘ Spiritual ” is the word that best described the voice 
of Melba. Even when they were submitted to the stress 
of dramatic expression there was in its tones an austerity 
that was rarely encountered in the opera-house. Indeed, 
when Melba (as Mrs. Armstrong) first came to England 
in 1886, her voice was considered by many professionals 
to be cold. Her failure at this time is always explained 
as being due to her lack of training. It is just as likely 
that this other-worldly quality of voice did not appeal 
to those who heard her. Certainly it did not impress 
Sullivan, who refused to engage her for the Savoy Opera 
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Company. It was Mme. Mathilde Marchesi who altered It was, of course, in the last of these operas that }j 
this adverse judgment. “Salvatore, j'ai enfin une made her most popular success. The early career of 4 


étoile.” Henceforth the spiritual power of this young 
voice was to be guided and conserved by a great teacher, 
and heightened by such self-discipline as only a singer 
can know and endure. The first sign of its sure develop- 
ment was given a year later when Melba made her debut 
at La Monnaie, Brussels, as Gilda. The occasion was a 
brilliant success. 

It is significant that this and many of her early 
triumphs were in Verdi's operas, and that, when later in 
America she essayed the Wagnerian réles, she was com- 
pelled to admit that her temperament and style did not 
extend to these. This may be taken not so much as a 
proof of her limitations as a confirmation of what many 
musicians have always suspected, the Jack of real 
spirituality in Wagner’s music dramas. Even in charac- 
ters in whom this state of grace may be presupposed— 
in Elsa, for example, and Elisabeth (Melba appeared as 
the first at Covent Garden and as the second at the 
Metropolitan, New York)—there is, in their musical 
conception, an unmistakable flaw which could only have 
been imposed upon them, however unconsciously, by 
the workings of the composer’s mind. <A voice as pure 
in tone and intonation as Melba’s could not fail to reveal 
these imperfect conceptions even though the result could 
have been set down as an incompatibility of styles. On 
the other hand, the complete coincidence of Melba’s 
stvle with the musical characterization which Verdi 
achieved of Desdemona made this a memorable _per- 
formance. It is hardly five years since she sang the 
réle for the last time here. That was in a farewell per- 
formance given at Covent Garden in the presence of 
the King and Queen. On that oceasion she sang in 
scenes from Otello, Roméo ect Juliette and La Boheme. 


The Week in Parliament 


FWNHE interesting portion of Mr. Churchill's speech on the 

second reading of the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
was the latter half, which comprised an analysis of some 
of the root causes of the present industrial depression. 
Needless to say, it was scarcely alluded to in the popular 
Press. After remarking that before the crash of October 
1929, the United States had come nearer to achieving the 
joint ideals of capital and labour and to bridging the 
‘*mischievous gap” between producing and consuming 
power than any other community, Mr. Churchill ascribed 
the immediate and superficial cause of the present disorder 
to speculation, but the fundamental cause to Asia. 

China, India, and Russia, with an aggregate population 
of 1,000,000,000, were in chaos; and just when the pro- 
ductive plant of Europe and America had been brought 
to the highest pitch of efficiency, there had been an actual 
decrease in the consuming power of two-thirds of the 
human race. 

Ultimate salvation, he thought, lay in the stimulus of 
a tariff, a reduction of the burdens which press upon 
industry, and the international treatment of the currency 
problem. 

It was a pity that Mr. Lloyd George spent so much 
time replying to Mr. Churchill’s preliminary taunts about 
‘*money barons.” The badinage that was bandied about 
between these two statesmen subsequently received much 
publicity, and gave an impression that they were more 
concerned with scoring debating points at each other's 
expense than with the intrinsic difficulties of the problem 
under discussion. That was not so. 

The only other feature of a rather sterile debate was 
the speech of Mr. Benson, a Labour member, who was 
coldly critical of the Liberal development schemes, 


opera, indeed, was inseparably bound up with hey ead 
career. She studied the work with Puccini and yas 4, 
means of securing its first production in London, The, 
after “ Melba in La Bohéme at Covent Garden” wa : 
event that never quite lost its magic. One of the uf 
of these events was her appearance as a guest of tj 
British National Opera Company, a gracious act thy 
was acknowledged by members of the company in a pr 
sentation on the stage before the performance, Ty 
occasion will for long be remembered by all who we 
present. The thick fog outside had not been entip) 
excluded from the opera-house. In spite of it, Melby, 
voice floated upon the air as serenely as ever, 4, 
notes at the end of the first act were like the tones of, 
imagined singer, so clear, so artless, so haunting, [tif 
not difficult to imagine them now. 

That night in a speech at the end of the third act yf 
referred to Covent Garden as her artistic home, aif 
recalled the memorable night in May, 1919, when she yy 
able to renew her old ties after the broken years betwee, 
But throughout her life and wherever she was, Austral 
was the home of her heart. These are her words: “4 
the turning of the roads I have built my Australian hong 
Coombe Cottage, almost within sight and sound of th 
same trees and vineyards in which I played as a chill 
under the same brilliant sunshine, facing the same sudda 
storms that sweep in like giants from the hills.” Th 
Helen Porter Mitchell who set out from that scene withthp 
vague aspirations of early years has now returned « 
Dame Nellie Melba, one of the grcatest singers of wi 
time. Hers was a very complete life. The memory of 
will endure as long as we are made glad by the sound: 
sweet singing. 


He greatly irritated his own back-bench colleagues, bi 
did not seem to mind. 

We have been indulging in supplementary estimate) 
ever since. Dr. Shiels, of whose administrative competent) 
there is no doubt, had no difficulty in getting af 
additional £400,000 for Colonial services. Mr. Lansburp 
had a harder task last Monday. He was nobly support’ 
in his various pleas on behalf of buildings, parks, a 
ancient monuments by Mr. Leif Jones. But Captai 
Crookshank, a supreme master of the art of parliamentar 
obstruction, was at the top of his form, and succeeded « 
several occasions in disturbing the venerable benignit 
which has descended upon the First Commissioner ( 
Works since his accession to the Cabinet. 

On Tuesday the House settled down to a discussiti 
after its own heart, and enjoyed itself enormously tt 
several hours. The topic was railway vouchers lt 
members of Parliament, and an amendment moved bi 
Captain Crookshank raised the subsidiary question of tht 
relative merits of first and third class travel. The end! 
it all was that we voted ourselves first-class voucher 
by a substantial majority. Meanwhile the genet 


political situation continues to disintegrate. The count) 


The Print} 





is sick to death of politicians of all parties. 
Minister and Mr. Baldwin have disappeared. 
George and Mr. Churchill have strengthened their claims} 


to lead the Labour and Conservative parties respectivel| 


(this would certainly give an added interest to polities) 


The Liberals have gloomily resigned themselves to! 
extinction. 
faithful henchmen, has set out once again to explot 
the wilderness, 

WatcuMaA™ 


Mr. Lloy’} 


» 


And Sir Oswald Mosley, with a very fev} 
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Psychology and Religion 


- TI.—Religion, Value 


and Psycho-Analysis* 


By Dr. Witiram Brown. 


[Dr. Brown is Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Next week Professor Robert H. 
Thouless will write on the Psychology of Religious Dogma.—Ev. Spectator.] 


N considering the bearing of deep mental analysis 
upon religion, we can say, in the first place, that it 

has a negative value of the utmost importance. Where 
there is a disturbance of the religious feelings, the dis- 
turbance may show itself in pathological symptoms. It 
is through analysis that those tendencies will be under- 
stood and corrected. Again, where there is apparent 
failure of religious feeling, where a person has gradually 
lost all feelings of this nature, analysis may help to show 
why the change has occurred, and may help the person 
to ect back to a more normal condition. But Freud 
and his followers go further, and undertake to explain 
away the religious sentiment in terms of the findings of 
psyeho-analysis. Here one meets the distinction between 
explaining a thing and explaining a thing away. = Much 
that one reads on religion by Freud and his followers 
seems to be simply an attempt to explain away religious 
feeling. Instead of looking upon the religious attitude 
of the mind as one which gives direct awareness of some 
reality, they seem to regard it as an attitude of mind 
which is somehow or another an illusion, a mistaken 
attitude, for which the mental cause must be sought and 
found.} They attempt to explain the nature and origin of 
certain religious attitudes in terms of earlier mental 
attitudes, not in themselves religious. Some psycho- 
analysts hold that the essence of the religious attitude is 
the sense of sin, and further assert dogmatically that the 
sense of sin is based upon the Oedipus Complex, the 
sexual reactions of the child towards his parents in earliest 
years. They also hold that so-called mystical experience 
may be a result of returning to an earlier infantile attitude 
of mind, and involve an intensification of narcissism or 
libidinal self-love. But if we approach the question of 
religion from what is, I think, a truer angle—the angle of 
value instead of the angle of sin—the situation becomes 
less unsatisfactory. An essential characteristic of 
religion is the tendency to worship. That carries with it 
a feeling of value, an appreciation of value, a feeling of 
gratitude for value, and other attitudes following thereon 
—the appreciation of good, the readiness to fight for it, &e. 
And this appreciation of value is similar in nature to 
appreciation of truth: indeed, the appreciation of truth 
is the appreciation of one particular value. And certainly 
any scientist must believe in the appreciation of truth, 
and also truth-value. Any particular statement or fact 
may not be completely true ; but still, a scientist could 
not carry on his work without the belief that somewhere 
there is truth, and that he is approximating more and 
more to truth as he proceeds in his science. Deep 
analysis, and the theories based thereon, are put forward 
as expressing a certain degree of truth. In that sense 
one may say that the facts and theories of psychology, 
as well as the facts and theories of the other sciences, are 
forms of a revelation of truth; a revealing of the nature 
of things to the individual. The religious attitude in its 
most general form is also a revelation of reality ; a reve- 
lation of reality in the form of value, the satisfaction of 


—__ 





* Being the concluding section of a paper “The Self: Psycho- 
analysis and Psychotherapy,” read before the Church Congress 
at Newport, Mon., on October 8th, 1930. 


tSee S. Freud. The Future of an Illusion. (Hogarth Press, 1928.) 


aspirations, cravings and desires. These desires and 
aspirations may not be entirely justified in many cases. 
Hence much working of them over is necessary. A 
purifying of the mind is required here, just as the intel- 
lectual side of the mind needs to be trained to think 
straight. Though it has an inborn tendency to think 
systematically, yet training is necessary; and so it is 
with religion. 

I have heard one theologian say that religion is the 
gymnastic of the soul—its training. That seems to me 
only part of the truth about it. The essence of religion 
is appreciation of value; but for that appreciation of 
value to be satisfactory—or less unsatisfactory than it 
would otherwise be—purification and training are 
necessary. If I am asked what I mean by that, I would 
compare the central idea of religion—value—with one of 
its parts: appreciation of any particular art like music. 
A person who wishes to appreciate music knows that 
he has to put himself through a certain amount of dis- 
cipline. He has to listen to music, compare, disentangle, 
get rid of the effects of general experiences, of ordinary 
emotional reactions, get rid of sentimental banality, 
appreciate form with more and more abstractness, 
increase his power of abstraction and achieve re-synthesis. 
Only by listening to different kinds of music can he put 
them in a hierarchy of value. If he goes only to musical 
comedies and revues, his taste for music will get stunted 
in its development. So it is in a more general way with 
all the arts ; and so with thinking. A person may be an 
ordinary common-sense thinker, thinking of matters of 
everyday life, very useful in rule-of-thumb work, and 
yet through mental laziness may not trouble to develop 
his mind along more abstract lines, and so will be incom- 
plete. lis appreciation of intellectual values falls far 
short of what it might be. So with religion. Religion is 
the appreciation of value as such; with all the different 
values, ethical, aesthetic, logical, subsumed under it. 
Especially is it a personal thing. It has to do with 
reactions of the entire individual with his character, 
and has as its Object something that is also personal. 
Ultimately, we feel that worship of an abstract value is 
an impossible thing. Values are values which belong 
to some personality (or super-personality). Just as in 
ordinary life personal relations between different persons 
are the truest, highest, and most satisfactory form of 
relation that we know, so we feel that this relationship 
of the individual to God, whom he considers the concretion 
of all values, is the highest possible relationship. 

Thus, starting from this general view of value, one can 
proceed to ask what the conditions are in which an 
appreciation of value is hindered or disturbed. If we 
consider the sense of sin, &e., we see that the sense of 
sin is the feeling of a falling short of the ideal ; conscience 
is another word for the same thing. We also see that this 
feeling may be over-emphasized. It may become over- 
conscientiousness, which may be explained by the use of 
deep analysis—probing deeply into the person's past 
history. Things must not be taken at their face value. 
We listen to the individual’s confession; hear him 
blaming himself or emphasizing his difliculties anc 
praying hard over these difficulties, and realize that ow 
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earlier impressions of his case were incorrect or inadequet>. 
Such may be explained in 
different ways by different people. Freud has his own 
special explanation. In his view such over-conscientiouss 
ness is due to the ego ideal or super-ego, built upon the 
model of the father-ideal, which is functioning too 
vigorously, too rigorously; and so Freud says that 
psycho-analysis reveals to us that we are in our un- 
conscious mind both far less moral and also far more 
moral than we think we are.t The use here of the word 
“moral” is entirely mistaken. Morality has nothing to 
do either with the urge of repressed tendencies from one 


over-conscientiousness 


side, or the harsh, mechanical, reactionary, repressing 
tendency of the early years on the other. Morality is a 
gradual growth. It develops in the course of life, as the 
individual faces situations and things. faces himself and 
the world around him more and more successfully ; and 
so builds up his own character as something which is 
ready to allow for the claims of others, ready to fulfil 
various social duties, and also duties to his higher self. 
All this is a conscious growth from beginning to end ; and 
its essence is that it Here, on the 
other hand, Freud is describing something which happens 
very early in life, independently of anything else. It is 
true that it was conscious, but the mechanism itself was 
The individual was helpless in the matter. 
It is only during the development of his conscious mind 
that he works things over again, and really re-makes 
himself, literally rises on the stepping-stones of his 
The highest form of life is gained by that 
What we find when we 
analyse persons who suffer from these complexes is that 
there is no excess of morality, but a tendeney in the 
direction of mechanical organization. 

All appreciation of values is of the nature of creation, 
What you do when you appreciate value is to think of 
one thing against the other, and choose one as compared 
with the other. And in actual conduct you chocse one 
course rather than the other, and act upon that ; and the 
result is that your character is changed. Creation ig 
going on in your character—a development of the power 
of appreciating values, and of acting upon such dis- 
criminative appreciation. So in any art like music, you 
choose the works of one composer, or one piece rather than 
another. You put one higher than the other. Ultimately, 
you achieve one objective scale of values; and as you 
react to that, you are re-making yourself, making your 
own taste in music, making musical values for yourself, 
learning to appreciate values. And so with intellectual 
development. 

Two distinct questions arise in this connexion: “ Is 
creation simply one of the revelations of something that 
is true, out of time, belonging to God ? ” and “ How far 
is it possible for the finite individual?” The answer 
probably would be that creation is always creation from 
God, something that comes to the individual from 
without ; but nevertheless it comes to some individuals, 
and not to others, and to a certain extent in proportion 
to their own efforts. As regards character, moral value 
is the true proportion between effort, sincerity of thought 
and result. In the other direction, however conscientious 
a person may be, if he is to become an artist, he needs to 
have “‘ the gift ” for it. But if you take two people both 
gifted to the same extent, then again the same law holds 
good the degree of sincerity, of determination and 
mental discipline, decides the result. 


goes on consciously. 


uneonscious. 


dead self. 
process of “dying to live.” 


|I discuss the relation of “value” to ‘* personality” 
in “Seience and Personality” (Oxford University Press, 
1929), Chap. XVII.] 


— 





t The Ego and the Id. (Hogarth Press, 1927.) 


Day School versus Boarding 
School 


By R. Gurner. 

FPXHERE is still, in the minds of many, a sharp di. 

tinction between the public school and the day sehgg) 
between the real article and the substitute. Hovw. it . 
asked, ean one be equal to the other ? A boy attends a day 
school for a limited number of hours on six, or possibjy 
only five, days a week. He goes there to work, aqj 
when his work is over he returns home. There js yy 
corporate dormitory or study life, no complete identi, 
vation of his interests with those of the community, leg 
intercourse between boy and master, less discipline, Jess 
opportunity for games. The environment of the dy 
school usually compares unfavourably with that of th 
boarding school. There is, it is sometimes added, a soci) 
element in day schools which militates against. th 
universal acceptance of those standards of conduct whic) 
families of breeding expect their sons to follow. Hoy. 
in face of these difliculties, can the day school hope jy 
rival the boarding school ? 

Those of us who pin our faith to day schools canng 
accept without protest such strictures as these, whethe 
stated or implied. We believe that the day school } 
not a second best, that it is parallel to and not. inferii 
to the boarding school. We yield to none in oy 
admiration for the achievements of the publie  schook 
of England. We realize, we hope to the full, what 
contribution has been made to the life of the country ani 
of the Empire by the publie school man, but in ow 
opinion the day school may claim with justice to hav 
added its quota to that contribution, that to-day, « 
any rate, the training of character in its deepest. sen 
is not the monopoly of the boarding school, and that j 
some respects the advantages of a day school educatio 
are very real. 

It is hardly necessary to defend the day school fro 
the point of view of academic attainment. The schol 
ship and examination records both of the — grei 
independent day schools and also of the new secondary 
schools are suflicient indication of the material eflicienc 


of these schools. Nor will the cultural value of th 


education that is provided be seriously questionelf 


Curricula are wide in the day schools to-day, and the 
are liberally interpreted: societies, literary, artisti 
dramatic, abound: libraries are well-equipped. A da 
boy may be a Philistine, but the chances are that he wil 
be less and less of a Philistine as he passes through thi 
school. When, however, we turn from academic matter 
to the wider aspects of education the case of the dai 
school scems at first sight more difficult to defend. Whi 
facilities, in the first place, has the day boy for games 
What reason, games apart, to identify himself with th 
school community ? What encouragement to form ani 
hold to his ideals? What opportunities of learning ti 
express his Christian beliefs in service ? What guarante 
in short, is there that the day boy will not slip throug! 
the net and leave the school as great an individualist « 
he was on the day he entered ? 

The best answer to these questions is to be foun 
by reference to the records of the day schools of tht 
country, and to the facts of day school life to-day. It 
the first place, facilities for games, even if they are no 
yet quite adequate, do exist to a far greater extent thal 
is often realized. Old schools possess their grounds, “, 
if these are insufficient or difficult of access, the schook 
are built anew in some more favourable locality ; an 
it is rare to hear of the erection of a secondary schoo 
for the games of which some fairly reasonable provisio 
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———— 
is not made. An increasing number of day boys learn 
Hupon their playing fields what the team spirit means ; 
and they, and others with them, learn through many 
gourees of inspiration to value their corporate life, even 
if their participation in it is limited to a certain number 
of hours each week. 

As for the deeper aspects of education, it may be 
mough if I say that it is from the public schools them- 
glves that the day schools have in great part learned 
their lesson. Not only is the mechanism of the day 
vhool, the appointment of prefects, the organization 


into “houses,” the entrusting of high responsibilities to 


the boys themselves, based upon the public school model, 
‘gation, of devotion 


to duty or to an ideal has spread far beyond the confines 


jut the doctrine of service, of self-abne 


Fof the boarding schools, and acts as the inspiration of 


Smany a day school which the ratepayer regards merely 
as another item of expense and the administrator as a 
cog in an efficient machine, It may be objected that 
even if the day boy possesses these ideals, he is not 
so successful as the public boarding school boy in express- 
ing them in action ; but it is difficult, if you stand before 
the Roll of Honour in a day school, be it world famous 
or unknown outside the bounds of the town whose 
nme it bears, to feel that this objection carries 
weight. 

But the case for the day school docs not rest upon 
these considerations alone. Not only does the day 
school attempt, with at least fair suecess, to train 
character as well as mind, but it confers upon its pupils 
one or two benefits which the boarding school boy is 
denied. The day boy, in the first place, is able to live 
athome. Some, I know, will regard this as a drawback, 
The zeal with which some men and women plead for 
the sanctity of home life and the preservation against 
undue invasion of the rights of the parent is only equalled 
by the anxiety which they manifest to pack off their 
own children to boarding school, preparatory or secondary, 
at the earliest possible moment. The public school boy 
will visit his home in the holidays, in the intervals 
hetween journeys to winter sports and foreign watering 
places, but he will not spend his working life, as the 
day boy does, with his family, sharing day by day its 
common interests, associating easily and naturally 
not only with boys, but also with girls of his own age, 
his school-fellows’ sisters and his sisters’ friends. The 
day boy, again, enjoys many opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge of the outside world which are denied to 
boys at the greater number of boarding schools. Even 
the daily journey between home and school, which is so 
often regarded as a waste of time, has its value from 
this point of view. The streets, the traflic, the shops, 
the fellow passengers, all add in turn their quota to his 
sum of knowledge ; and, in addition, the precious 
mingling of classes which takes place at the majority of 
day schools helps to ensure that his sympathies are 
hot confined to his immediate circle. 

The greatest advantage of the day school, however, 
i,in the opinion of many, to be found in the mental 
lreedom and initiative which it tends to foster. The 
day hoy develops with greater ease than the boarding 
school boy an independence of spirit and of outlook. 
Ie is less liable to be trammelled by the forces of blind 
convention; to take his own line is not in his eyes a sin 
against the community; beaten paths are not always 
tobe trod. The sterling qualities of the boarding school 
boy. the greatness of the debt owed him by the country, 
fan never be denied. The day boy may in some respects 
he the loser in that he has not tasted of corporate life 
® fully. But, in a world that is anything but statie, 


there is room and to spare for a man who knows well 
enough how to play the game, to hold fast to his ideals 
and to do his duty, but who will face new situations 
and changing circumstances unperturbed, prepared, if 
necessary, though old bottles should burst, to continue 
to pour in new wine. 


Optimism—II 
By Sir WiLereD GRENFELL. 

[This is the conclusion of the article whose first part was 

published last week.—Ed. Specratvor.| 
me human factor is still the important one. It is 
A “up to us” individually to be the Tommy Atkins 
of everyday life; God Himself cannot do it without us. 
The inn-keeper has just as honourable a part to play 
in the carrying on of a kingdom on earth which is worth 
prolonging or worrying about as the more romantic job 
of the ‘“ Good Samaritan’’?; moreover, neither could 
have helped the wounded man without the ass. 

It is not life that is the failure, it is the pessimist. It 
is the quitter and the rich profiteer who are the 
failures. 

Business is not a failure, it is the breath of life. When, 
however, fresh from the rich sea harvest of the Labrador 
coast, one visited the still poverty stricken streets of 
London’s East End, and learned that quantities of our 
splendid frozen salmon with its high food value and its 
relatively cheap cost had come across the ocean from the 
nearest and oldest part of our Empire, and had been 
sent back again in this vear of grace for no reason 
whatever, one realized that it is not the need or the 
supply that is a failure, but us men. This is equally 
true of organized religion, and of all human institutions, 
What honest man with an unprejudiced mind, and 
capable of forming worth-while deductions, can read 
history, or study conditions around him, and fail to 
realize that what has led to lasting happiness, to true 
greatness, to strong family life has been based ultimately 
on faith in God? Label it what you like. Call it 
idealism if you care to, but in the bottom of our hearts 
we know that the label * Christian” still gives the 
correct connotation to all of us who have studied for 
themselves the unique Story that gave rise to the word, 
rather than basing our interpretation on the travesty of 
it which has passed under its name. 

Years ago, on my return from Labrador, I was asked 
to speak at a big club in London on * What would help 
most to bind the Colonies to our Empire?” I ventured 
to suggest from my own experience of unusually varied 
sections and strata of human life over the world that 
what I thought to be the 
As I scrutinize my book « 
as to why the reporters seem to have considered me 


greatest factor was optimism. 
f cuttings, I am still puzzled 


feeble-minded. The civilization we are so proud of can 
be retained in no other way, and Britain, like all the 
nations of old, can only hold her own on her ever westward 
flight, following the course of the sun itself, by bonds 
that are forged not out of things material, or by acts of 
force, but only by spiritual ties and by that which is 
absolutely, experimentally and scientifically by far the 
greatest thing in the world—the bond of human love. 
Krom the Far East power came to Mesopotamia, but Ur 
and Babylon and Nineveh were unworthy of it. It 
passed west to Palestine, to Egypt, to Greece, to Rome, 
to Spain, to Britain, and even now seems to be still 
passing westward to the New World. Nothing can 
bind nations that will not bind individuals. Until the 
individuals who guide the destinies of nations lIcarn 
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this truth and practise it, all efforts of man, such as 
indiscriminate undersea warfare, air or sca power, poison 
gas or diffusion of diseases, are valueless. No exhibition 
of material force can ever save for long the existence of a 
nation. As truly in man’s as in God’s economy, an 
Empire built on such foundations is not worth preserving. 

We are English, living among English who still live 
simple lives and earn their living by physical labour. 
Moreover, we are strong individualists and believe that 
our form of government is the best in the world—whcere 
everyone who knows anything knows that men are not 
born equal, and where complete unselfishness is still so 
far from universal that Communism is only a synonym 
for slavery or suicide. 

Personal experience has made it obvious to us that so 
long as necessities of life are assured, life is actually hap- 
pier with fewer material assets. Experiences in Mayfair 
only emphasize the truth that in absolutely cold fact 
happiness hangs on what the individual gives to the world 
and what he personally achieves. It is never the 
possession of the drone, the idler or the anti-social. 

In the field of sport, the increasing proportion of spec- 
tators to players is not without significance. The use 
of alcoholic beverages, even at our universities, by 
athletes in training contrasts strongly with methods 
universal in the New World. The size of the drink bill 
continues to be an anachronism to us who know that 
expense to be unnecessary and inadvisable in the exacting 
physical labour of our industries, as well as in our sub- 
Arctic climate. We could not help noticing that among 
other athletes, the Australian cricketers who so soundly 
drubbed England this year did not suffer from being 
total abstainers. In an ever increasingly mechanical 
world, the intoxicating drink traflic is an ever greater 
handicap. 

I have travelled over the United States of America 
many times, from New York to San Francisco, and from 
Florida to North Dakota; and after driving round parts 
of London on a *bus-top after dark, or taking a few night 
walks in streets close to the centres of our capital cities, 
I understand why I never met across the Atlantic any- 
one who wants the open saloons back. 

Opportunity to make money without giving any returns 
we consider bad economy. Public recognition of it only 
increases the anomaly. It frightens a Labrador observer 
to note with what complacency England reads in the 
morning papers that its Stock Exchange methods still 
enable “* share pushers ” in comparatively no time to make 
out of “‘ mugs” (two new synonyms to us) millions of 
pounds, to be either gambled away at Continental 
Casinos or sent to the United States to swell the resources 
of Gangdom. The “‘ mugs” may deserve it, and it may 
lessen the idle class, but it does not make for stability, 
even if we could afford it. 

In the minds of those who see in sacrifice an antidote 
to natural dangers the continuance of a primal emphasis 
on man’s opinions as against his actions seems yet 
another anomaly; since none of us would lend another 
man a five pound note on that security, whatever his 
opinions might be. 

The whole situation, however, leaves a surgeon optim- 
istic ; for we realize that England can recover if she will ; 
and being remedially minded one wonders what is best to 
do about it—conceding the premise that the patient 
is willing to do his part. Truth is the most potent social 
dynamite. The man in the street appreciates that it is 
better than a thousand philosophies. 

All achievements have been at the price of sacrifice. 
We may have to give up our currency, our metric and 
other systems, our left-hand drive for motor-cars, our 


$$ 

fireplaces in favour of the more sensible and economie 
central heating, our tendeney to try to force others jy 
buy what we make, rather than manufacturi ing what the 
want to purchase. We may have to sacrifice insularity, 

It was refreshing to read the other day among thy 
Society, frivolity and financial columns of a large ney, 
paper that Lord Rothermere stated that the price ¢ 
England’s recovery we willingness to sacrifice, to whic 
one’s mind added, “ which is also her only justificatig 
for recovery.” In spite of ‘ slogans,” human beings q, 
not born equal. I would go further than Lord Rotherme, 
and suggest that the ultimate basis of security and peg 
and righteousness does not lie in either continuing ¢ 
abandoning a gold standard, but in the far furthe. 
reaching influence of character. Willingness to sacrijy 
is the basis not only of civilization but of existence, 

Pessimism is a loathsome enemy of life, individual ¢ 
communal. The putting of his telescope to his blind ¢ 
had much to do in giving Lord Nelson his victory, i 
own observations convince me that the British Empinx 
was never further from being a failure, never was the spiri 
of its youth so strongly idealistic—though I prefer th 
synonym “ Christian.” When one has seen Eton boy 
successfully running trading posts in Labrador, oy 
realizes that the Waterloos of the present-day can be, aii 
are still being, won on the playing fields of our pubj; 
schools and universities. 


al 


Matriage 
By Sir Bruce Bruce-Portrer, K.B.E., C.M.G., M) 
N ARRIAGE has been described as a ceremony di 
a to the insane desire of a man _ to  maintai 
another’s daughter! There can be no disputing th 
fact that many marriages are ghastly failures; ny 
can we be surprised that this is so when we consid: 
how this contract is approached by the average youy 
couple of to-day. 

The average young man still retains the idea th 
obtaining a wife is a matter of winning her hand ai 
capturing her heart, but these cave-man ideas. are i 
delusion fostered by females. The younger 
the more convinced he is that he knows all there ist 
know about woman: not for a moment does he imagin 
that he knows just as much as she wishes him to knor 
and will never know one scrap more. He 
understand that the average young woman has mat! 
up her mind about him a long while before he actual) 
proposed, and, unless he seemed good to her eyes, thi’ 
he would never have reached the stage of proposal. 

There are, of course, the fools who rush in with pr 
posals without giving the object of their affections am 
chance to head them off; and these young men return 
again and again to the attack until, sometimes, alas fo 
them, they are accepted as a means of getting rid ¢ 
the bother of arguing; but these are a small group. 

Falling in love 
ditions where natural selection could obtain, but ne 
otherwise. Our lives are series of actions and reactions 
and the method where the young man falls in love, an‘ 
having done so, sets out to obtain the lady’s consent t 
enter into a contract for life, is a gamble. 


does 10 


and manners, and the more 


more determined he will be to go through with his wish. 
Amongst the well-to-do section of the community th 


young couple have little or no chance of studying ¢a¢) 
Just as nature has failed to turn out two peop 


other. 


with the same markings on the skin of their finger-tips 


the mai, 


at sight would be all right under co 


He will b 
prejudiced in favour of his interpretation of her characte 
his friends and relations tt 
to point out the unsuitable phases of her character. the 
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» g9 no two people have the same minds or brain, and 

— cannot view any problem from exactly the same angle. 
a t This means, in the thousand and one contacts of life, 
1 they that their opinions may not agree, and they must agree to 
Le ; . . . . 

arn, differ. There 1s much, therefore, to be said for the 
0 . . 
~ the custom of “ walking out.” ‘The poorer members of the 
nis community wander in and out of each other’s homes 
rice ¢f ry ‘ : 
me at odd times, and see what sort of atmosphere exists, 
> Which : : ; ‘“ 

As and if they decide they don’t suit, they part none the 
StU orse for their experience. 

INS gy : 

"BS at Amongst the well-to-do, on the contrary, the young 
ermen: : ' é 

j ~ man is profoundly ignorant of the psychological make-up 
Pee and physical health of the young woman. 

Ling ¢ , . 

ng For example, men and women who are what is called 
rth. all go through times when ‘ God 


“highly strung,” 


Acrifice doesn’t love them, their skin won’t fit, and their dog 


: won't follow them.” While in this mood their society 
dual « is good for neither man nor beast. The clever mother 
ind e does not let the young man see her daughter during 
a Mh these moods, and when, after marriage, he comes up 
Eny against them, he wonders what is wrong and what he 
: la has done to give offence, and starts to enquire; whereas 
ter th all that is necessary is to let the poor thing be till the 
. bos phase passes, as it will if her nervous system is given a 
ide rest. And when after marriage the man comes home 
¥ ‘I4§ tired out, in a corresponding mood, she, poor soul, starts 
Publ to fire off questions meant to show interest in his affairs, 
and wonders what is wrong when he snaps her head off. 
The temperament I refer to is one which is possessed 
by a group who attain great distinction in life: its 
possessors have a restless, imaginative streak, and are 
MD not content to remain in the ruck. If a man of this 
Y dv type happens to mate with someone similarly endowed, 
untae jife’s journey will be rough going if their depressed 
1g thf periods synchronize. When fates are kind, and_ their 
> If eyeles are reversed, the one who is up can comfort the 
msile® one who is down. 
YOUny The successful man depends for the achievement of 
his success on a companion who will bear with him when 
1 thif his skies seem very dark, as well as rejoice with him 
d aif when he is glad. A man should have someone to whom 
are he can tell everything, and when that companion 


mii happens to be his wife so much the better; but com- 


IS panion he must have, and this fact stands out repeatedly 


Nagi jn history. Every great man has had some such woman 
knovf friend, and when he has failed to find the quality in 
S Gh his wife, he has found it outside. 

mate * * * * 

tuall Is there a recipe for a happy married life? I once 


thf heard a father ask his daughter, who had been married 
l fora year, what she had found most helpful in dealing 


1 pre with her husband. Her reply was: “To get my own 
5 ali} way and let him think it is his.” In this power lies 
etun the whole secret of a successful wife. Men are always 
et children and the women who try to make them grow 
‘id 


up are fools. 
up. A school for husbands and wives would save many 


ie disasters in marriage. 

10. 

tions 

be Mr. Chaplin Comes Home 

ill be By Ricnarp JENNINGS. 

actel QE would suppose that Charlie Chaplin had never 
been home before. 


s tri 
, the Yet the well-photographed real-life film which has been 
sh, | Unfolding itself for the past fortnight in London was 
y thee Tehearsed—was it not ?—about ten years ago, with a few 
cael} Changes in detail and incident. 

We began watching it in 1921. 


ple 
We saw the station scene, in which, amidst a fracas of 


tips, 





crushing friendliness, a sensitive-looking little man—not 
so grey as he is to-day—was tossed on to the top of a car; 
then carried in triumph to the best suite in the most 
sumptuous of hotels, where one hundred interviewers 
interrupted him in the task of opening and not answering 
one hundred thousand letters and telegrams. The 
dream fixed itself (with the help of reporters and art 
editors) in the present, for a moment. And the prelimi- 
nary caption flashed a word on the screen. Chapter One 
—** Success.” 

It was admitted that Mr. Chaplin was rich. 
he must be richer. 

It is nice to think that our Charlie is rich ; because he 
deserves to be so; because he made it all himself. I, too, 
with millions of others far remote from Charlie, sit some- 
times all alone thinking in terms of the wealth handled 
by or about Charlie. 

For instance, this new film City Lights—they tell me it 
has cost Charlie £300,000 ; that it will, on any moderate 
‘alculation, bring in £1,600,000 ; that Mr. Chaplin may 
make £1,000,000 net. And so on. These figures numb 
the mind, silence ambition and envy, reduce us all 
(except Mr. Philip Snowden) to quiescence. We bow our 
heads ; just as we cease attempting to grasp the references, 
in light years, of cosmic explorers, physicists ; or grow 
giddy before the time-twisting antics of palaeontologists 
and geologists. Nothing matters in those stretches of con- 
templation—not, certainly, the minor sums a supreme 
film artist drops untouched as they surge before him like 
faint meteors forty billion light-years dead or the tracks 
of giant salamanders caught in strata of Meiocene Age. 
Thus I was told also, last week, that Charlie had refused 
—had, as they say, not “ seen ”—£130,000 for twenty-six 
short wireless talks. What, in general, has he refused for 
not talking? Here, again, the mind reels under the 
shocks of relativity. 

So Success was asine first picture. 

But then, if, as 1 said, it is pleasant to think of “ all 
that,” it is delightful, it is dramatic, to remember that 
our Charlie was not always successful. The wonderful 
film—so the supreme managers of a superhuman Holly- 
wood decided—ought now to slip back into the past, 
Followed in a flash the Kennington pictures. Charles 
(as he then was) in Kennington, S.E., incipiently and 
really untidy, with trousers in their embryo possibilities, 
and a way all his own of turning disreputable boots out. 
This time the Kennington side has been better emphasized. 
(Is it on account of the hour's distress? We are poor. 
It is nice of Charlie to have been poor once, long ago, in 
Kennington.) A cobbler (in Islington), a crumpet man, a 
tripe dresser, a publican, a school-master, several small 
shopkeepers—all have again come into the revised picture. 
All, we are to understand, bear testimony. They assure 
use that Charles—their Charlie—once existed amongst 
them as a small person “ thoughtful like ” (says one)—a 
separable entity—or would Mr. Santayana call it and him 
an essence ?—in Kennington. They say they knew him, 
Again he visits them—preferably unobserved, at night. 
And now in 1931, as formerly in 1921, there is mention of 
an early love, for ever lost, of a girl. Hername? Hetty. 
She did not live to see it—I mean the stupendous film. 

Back, then, to the great hotel and on to Chequers with 
the Prime Minister. Success—but not unearned success : 
that makes it perfect. Affliction, struggles, first. To 
Chequers and where else? Where not? To the palaces 
of the earth, to the artists and statesmen, Kings and 
prelates—anywhere, everywhere ; because no doors are 
closed to Mr. Chaplin. Either this week, or last week; 
this year or ten years ago, he has seen, visited, talked with 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, with all the great men and 
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prophets: none can resist him. What are their net 
sales to his? What are any conceivable poet’s, novelist’s, 
painter’s, sculptor’s, priest’s or politician’s audiences 
and “messages” to his? Just nothing. Like a few 
thousand years of ascertainable fact in history to 
eight hundred million aeons of geologic time. And out 
of the past ? Where can we match it? No stage career 
will do. Siddons and Garrick may stand aside. Talma, 
indeed, once played before a pit of kings, and it might be 
a little difficult to arrange that for Charlie in 1931, but 
it was, after all, a bad audience, gathered by Napoleon, 
He, now, might be brought forward as a sort of com- 
petitor. Charlie has, of course, been called the Napoleon 
of the films as everybody is inevitably the Napoleon of 
anything he does supremely well. But have one half so 
many millions of living people heard of Napoleon as have 
seen Charlie Chaplin? Obviously not. Well, then, 
Napoleon can take a lower place. So can Shakespeare. 
And Dante. And Homer. And Alexander. 

Prodigious fame of this film! But which is the film, 
which the reality ?—what, the man ? 

One is always asked that question in the turmoil of 
one of Charlie’s rare home-comings. During the last 
few days I have met three out of a multitude of people 
who have met Mr. Chaplin. One says: “ He has a dual 
personality.” I thought so. Another marvels at his 
mastery of correct English—after so many years in Holly- 
wood! Another speaks of his melancholy. They always 
say that—of humorists. But he looks melancholy in many 
photographs, in Mrs. Clare Sheridan’s modelled head, and 
—very interesting—in an early photograph shown me 
the other day of young Mr. Chaplin (with bowler) in 
Kennington. A thoughtful youth, earnest, pinched, 
pathetic. Poor Charlie! He can’t have been the same, 
But now in Kennington, since Nature copies art, there 
may be dozens of young Charlies. Alas! there is no room 
for them elsewhere. They must live in Kennington, 
obscure. The next movie star of anything like equal 
brilliance will be quite other. He or she may be hiding in 
Walthamstow—or even in Bloomsbury—waiting till the 
time is at hand to convulse a universe, to enchant worlds, 
to reanimate weary politicians; perhaps, in the coming 
days, in some way to galvanize the life of whole com- 
munities. For the merely mechanical accident of 
indefinitely multiplied films, their repercussions, growing, 
doubling, all over the world—unless there’s a set-back like 
that of language which begins to impede the talking sort— 
will prompt future legislators, perhaps, to try to tap, 
not only the incomes, but also the infinite sources of 
energy in laughter (like water-power) of the coming 
* comics.” One can dream of it. Even now in Camber- 
well, Battersea, Sydenham, Hammersmith—the catalogue 
appropriately resembles those in the more tedious of 
William Blake’s Prophecies—even now, the great suc- 
cessor is dreaming : “ I will be another Charlie Chaplin.” 
Never! But he may be somebody different and as great. 

Meanwhile, at the Carlton, Charlie, who sometimes 
wastefully sleeps, losing (I calculate) £10 a minute as he 
does so, may turn uneasily, half-awake and murmur to 
himself: “I am Charlie Chaplin.” 

Incredible, lonely thought! It frightens one. Trying 
to imagine it—to put oneself in Charlie’s place, one grows 
dizzy. One had better stop. “ So, it will make us mad.” 
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The Reader 


the hal 


By J. C. Squire. reached 

ENS of thousands of people a year use the Britig - 
Museum Reading Room. Of these many a the wa 
casual droppers-in who come once with a day-ticket “i st 
look up a few references, or who remember at rare inte, ‘ " 
vals that everything they want is there; and amongy z : i 
these there are persons of all ages and _ stations, eq ie ‘i 
beautiful young women and_ ruddy-faced, smart. art 
¥ “Be nastet 

dressed young men, But at the heart of the changyfR ‘ 
multitude there is a large number of regular readey, - ; 
who go there day after day, year after year, someting .. 
for a whole generation of years. Trade, occupation of oe 
hobby takes them there: they look up pedigrees, of — 
compile historical works which are published under oth _ 
people’s names, or they are engaged on huge mom aad 
graphs which they will never finish, or they are dete. 7 
mined to read everything that ever was published aby 
the Assyrian Empire, or they are interested in Any an 
and Armour. Many of them appear as soon as th aa 
Museum opens and stay until the time for darkeniy the n 
comes, and the endless books are left to one another 
company. Some, poor, dowdy old women, old white pap 
bearded men to whom silence and self-sufficiency hay ie 
become second nature, come and go, fetch their book ath 
sarry them back, fetch more, return them and shui pe F 
away at the day’s end to their un'maginable home = 
without ever speaking to or apparently seeing even thei pate 
most habitual neighbours. Others are more observait “ei * 
and with time grow cordial, waiting each morning tif oan 
greet with a smile the old acquaintance whose line ¢ 7 
inquiry they may know but whose name they neve ‘in 
think of asking. Some make friends there: the silai— 4; 
aisles of that vast whispering room, with its tall tiesdf 
book-galleries and its long radiating spokes of black Sia 
desks, pen racks, tomes and bent heads, its shufflin on 
students, its quiet ring of officials in the middle, it ‘hes 
austerity, its gravity, its air heavy with reminders ¢ thin 
the passage of time and the incessant advance of all had 
obliterating death, have even led to honeymoons ani haat 
country cottages. litt 
In the years 1908 and 1909 I also was a settled inhabiff  jhq 
tant of that peaceful if slightly depressing place, familiaF oo, 
with the diffused, sober light and subdued swishe,F  ay¢ 
rustles, scratches, thumps, footfalls, coughs and_hoars of | 


mumbles which are characteristic of it. Iwas young anif  giq 
. . . . “e . a 
engaged on a historical work ingeniously, if too pie 4 


turesquely, compiled from the writings of wiser and olde jeg 
men who had spent very much more time grubbing if ¢h¢ 
museums, amongst the volumes of still more numerowf  44;j, 
predecessors, than I ever intended to spend. AndB thy 
being young, and being also curious about the types anlF we 
given to fanciful conjectures about strangers, I wastedif yo 
good deal of time observing those around me and sittin Fy, 
next me, bending over the heavy volumes of catalogue,F jj. 
passing to and fro, in and out of the swing doors. AfteF  \} 
a few months I knew many by sight and some to speakF  ¢p, 
to. Of the oddities, the very tall, or fat, or dirty, 7fF 
‘adaverous, or shaggy, or strangely dressed, I was sure> gj 
I knew the face of every one. Those with whom I made F  o¢ 
friends were more ordinary. sa 
There was a man of middle age, spectacled and mous 
tached, quictly and decently dressed, who for a long> 
time sat at K. 18 desk, which was next to K. 12, always} }y, 
mine when I could get it. He always had a heap &f gy 
books of heraldry in front of him, and copied names, F jj 
dates and blazons very neatly into small exercise-books. | g¢ 
He was shy, and it took us a long time to get beyond 4 p 


But in the end we fell into 


nod at meeting and parting. 
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the habit of going out together and talking until we 
yeached the gates. Usually our talk was about his 
subject, and he once told me a very strange thing about 
the history of a very well-known family. His name, if 


Britig 





AY an Jever knew it, I have forgotten. 
cket i 4 student whom I got to know better was an Indian, 
© Inte, q tall, rather good-looking, amber-skinned Bengali, who 


Mongy 


had a pleasant smile, soft, brown, dreaming eyes, and a 
5 Vey 


melodiously twittering voice, and who spent his time 


narth. nastering the dreariest kind of railway economics. He 
An giny ame several times to my rooms, drank coffee, ate bananas 
caer, (lis one ardent passion) and told me all about his family 
tine and home and hopes and something about his opinions. 


10 ¢y 
"eS, (p 
"Other 


[went once to dine with him in a Woburn Place boarding- 
house, full of spinsters, medical students, aspidistras, 
| paper fans and assorted saucers. His name, if I could 


_ remember it, I should not be able to spell. 

det And there was an extraordinarily pleasant young 
abo woman. It began with my helping her lift one of those 
Ams very bulky catalogues ; it continued with my pretending 
. th to he looking for the very same obscure entry as herself, 
‘enliF the most minor of Elizabethan poets. The coincidence 
the as certainly remarkable; we couldn't help observing 
rhit the fact when we next met in the passage; and one 
ban day we reached the steps together, and made such sym- 
a pathetic remarks about the ceasclessly weaving mur- 
- muring pigeons at the top of the steps that we naturally 
ons went to the same shop for tea, and fairly sparkled with 
hee - excitement over our favourite Elizabethan lyrics. This 
™ became almost a habit afterwards. Her name is neither 
. y here nor there. 

‘ There was also in the Reading Room, almost every 
re day, all that time, another man who looked rather 
m: ordinary. He was a neat little man, short and slight, in 
ns comfortable quiet clothes, looking like a very respectable 
ns Continental shopkeeper. Continental, certainly : there 
mR was something distinctly foreign about him. Not more 
: " than early middle-aged, he had gone bald early, and his 
a thin, reddish-brown hair had receded to his temples. He 
a had a moustache, and a goatee, but the foreign appear- 
aE ance was chiefly given by the high cheek-bones and the 

_— little slanting slits of eves.‘ Pig-like” is the first word 
abi that comes to hand; but it is wrong. There was nothing 
ia coarse about those eyes; they were intent and direct, 
hes and occasionally there came into them a metallic twinkle 
ite of good-tempered mockery. He spoke to few: when he 
a’ did speak it was with an easy courtesy. 

* This man, who had spent most of his life abroad, had 

“f been trained for the Bar. At the Museum, where he was 
IE the most regular of attendants, he read very persistently. 
FE His principal study was sociology, economic theory, and 
nL the philosophy of history ; but he read good novels as 
ME well, and he occasionally perused, with apparent pleasure, 
# volumes dealing with the shooting of game. Every 
MF evening, when his day’s reading was over, he picked up 
mt his note-books and walked back to the rooms in , 
“ where he lived with his wife. Those who visited him 
aE there said that everything was extremely tidy and clean. 
fF The couple were poor, but not oppressively so. The 
"FE allowance he received for prosecuting his studies and 
occasionally producing a small political paper, was, he 

said, ample for their needs, which were few. 

. Some years later a friend of mine met him at an 
e evening party in Geneva. It was a very voluble party, 
: but the little man listened, without doing more than 
. smile, the whole evening. My friend walked away with 
*~ him, and remembered later that in six words, which 
“fF seemed so boastful as to suggest that he was jesting, he 
precisely forecast his own destiny. 

Later he emerged from a great turmoil iv which 





myriads were butchered to be virtual autocrat of a vast 
empire. His reading of history stood him in good stead; 
and at intervals he enjoyed a little game shooting. 
To-day his name is known, for execration or reverence, 
over the whole world. From end to end of Russia his 
portrait hangs, where once was the ikon, in millions of 


homes. His mausoleum stands in the Red Square at 
Moscow. Within it there is a glass coflin and he lies 


embalmed in it, looking just as he used to look in the 
Museum, just as quiet, though older and rather balder 
and a little more seamed. By day an endless file of wor- 
shipping peasants goes by the glass case and stares at 
the wonder of this dead man, who will be a legend for all 
the ages. Through the darkest and bitterest of nights 
silent, uniformed sentries, with bayonets pointing aloft, 
stand at guard round the crystal coflin. 


Fire-walking in Malaya 
By G. BILAtNKIn. 

\ JITHIN half-an-hour of leaving Penang in the ferry, 

' Twas on the mainland of the peninsula, driving 
through rubber plantations, rice fields, coconut groves, 
to Kepala Batas. Hundreds of Indians were on the roads 
leading to the temple, and thousands, including Chinese 
and Malays, had gathered in an adjoining field, wearing 
their best clothes. 

The arena was twelve yards by three, and covered with 
red cinders about fifteen inches deep. Near the pit was 
an enclosure, with raised platforms for European guests, 
and on the opposite side, for Indians of high caste and 
some Chinese dignitaries. 

To the accompaniment of much beating of tom-toms a 
pumpkin was cut in two and placed on the ground at the 
far side of the enclosure. A noisy crowd came down the 
road, followed by a cart drawn by white bullocks, carrying 
the god of the day. Dozens of men danced wildly. 

Some had pins through their flesh and 
Some had bells hanging from their chesis. 


hooks in 
their backs. 
One man had his tongue pierced with a metal ornament 
and pins through his cheeks. Nearing the pumpkin, the 
procession stopped and the music became more deafening. 
Enthusiasm among Tamil onlookers was now high and 
many pressed against the platforms. Babies were flung 
into the air by fathers who feared that the little ones 
might be suffocated if they were unnoticed in the crush, 
Chinese clerks from the estate oflice and shy little Malay 
policemen in khaki suddenly appeared and restored order. 

Everywhere there was excitement. Men and women 
chewed and spat out their favourite nut with greater 
speed than usual. A crowd of Tamils climbed a huge 
palm tree overlooking the arena of ordeal; the capacity 
of every tree near the pit averaged about twelve men, 
who seemed happy and accustomed to their perch. 

A consultation was held, and leaders and priests walked 
down to the opposite end of the pit, ready to receive the 
men after they had walked over the cinders. The priests 
stood near a small space filled with muddy water, which 
was to give relief to the feet after they had undergone 
trial. The heat was almost unbearable, and the principal 
man with the rake was continually washed down, like an 
elephant, with buckets of water. The Europeans pushed 
themselves as far back as possible on the platform. The 
man with the rake walked past the pit for the last time, 
moving a piece here and another there. 

Tom-toms were now silent and the general roar died 
down. A man approached the pit. 
seemed ready for the ordeal. 

We were all struck by the suddenness of the first 


Nobody, however, 


firewalker. He was a bareheaded priest, wearing a 
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yellow cloth round the body. He looked back at the 
carriage containing the god, then at the pumpkin. He 
stepped on the cinders, and placed his feet unsteadily, for 
he kept his eyes level and looked towards the Temple. 
The only sound to be heard was that of the coke as it was 
dislodged. The priest balanced a large ornament, about 
two feet high, on the head. He was walking slowly, as 
though on a well-metalled part of the estate roads. He 
faltered a little near the end—his foot may have gone into 
a hole; but he was not hurrying, or changing the pace. 
_He was in the muddy portion at last, beyond the cinders. 
Head erect, arms by the side, he stepped out, and walked 
unaided to the temple. 

Glancing at his face there was little to tell that he had 
undergone an ordeal from which only a few in a million 
whites would not shrink. 

Interest now changed to the lay penitents crowded near 
the pumpkin. Nobody had yet followed the priest. 
There was a distinct interval. Now a man with unusually 
thin legs was inside the arena, head well up, hands joined 
close to the chin, in an attitude of prayer or thanksgiving. 
He hurried when half-way over. As he was nearing the 
end the face suggested that he might collapse. Perhaps 
he was under a narcotic. His expression of terror did not 
disappear, even though he was now in the muddy patch, 
safe from the horror. As he collapsed into the arms of 
men waiting to receive him, his features were distorted, 
perhaps in agony. 

Nobody was surprised when two girls, aged about ten, 
passed over the pit; but not in the hottest part. They 
walked at the side, over red cinders. They, too, I was told, 
had fasted since five o’clock in the morning: thirteen 
hours. 

Of the ten white women who had come to be 
spectators, only one was watching—the others had turned 
to look the other way. 


“Tell Me a Story” 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


[Translated from the Original Bengali by Bhabani 
Bhattacharya. | 
S soon as a child learns to speak, he says: “ Tell 


4 mea story.” 

Grandmother begins: “Once upon a time, a prince 
and his friend, the minister’s son—” 

She is stopped by the schoolmaster who says: ‘ Three 
times four make twelve.” 

Well-wishers go on dinning into the child’s ears: 
“Three times four make twelve. This is a fact, while 
the prince is a fiction; therefore—” 

But this fails to impress the child, for his mind has 
flown away to an unmapped land where the prince has 
killed a demon; and no arithmetic has the wings to 
fly there. 

The well-wishers shake their heads and say: “ Spoilt, 
absolutely spoilt ; the rod is the only remedy.” 

Grandmother has been put to silence by the school- 
master. But one story-teller takes the place of another. 
There is no end to them. The well-wishers repeat in 
vain: “* These stories are not recorded in history. They 
are false.” 

From primary to higher school, from school to college, 
the attempt goes on to reform the mind of the boy ; 
but nothing can stop his demand: “ Tell me a story.” 


All over the world, in every home, stories accumulate 
from year to year, in writing or by word of mouth, and 
outweigh every other heritage of man. 

The well-wishers have never cared to think clearly 





—. 








over one point: that, to compose stories has been , 
hobby of the Creator Himself. Unless you shake hj, 
habit out of the Creator, you cannot shake it out ¢ 
mankind. 

Once upon a time, in his busy workshop, the Creato, 
began to build out of the elements. The Universe Was 
then a vaporous mass. Rocks and metals were |ajj 
layer upon layer. If you had seen the Creator on thy 
day, you would not have thought that there was any 
trace of the child-mind in Him. Whatever He did the, 
was what is called “ substantial.” 

Then came the beginnings of life. Grass grew, tre 
shot up, and there came birds and beasts and fishes, 
Some built nests. Others raced over the earth an 
propagated their species. Others hid under the surface 
of water. 

Ages passed. At last, one day the Creator made man, 
Up to that time He had been partly a Scientist and partly 
an Architect ; now He became a Literary Artist. 

He began to unfold the human soul through fiction, 
Animals ate, slept, brought up their young. But man 
life moved through story materials—through whirlpools 
formed by the clash between passion and passion, betwee, 
individual and society, mind and flesh, desire and denial, 
As a river is a stream of water, so is man a stream of 
fiction. 

When two people meet, the inevitable question js, 
“What news? What happened then?” 

The answers have woven a network covering the 
whole earth ! They are the story of Life, the real history 
of man. 

Man is a work of art. 
been laid neither on the 
but on the imaginative. 

























In his making the stress hes 
mechanical nor on the moral, 

Man’s well-wishers try to 
screen this truth, but the truth blazes up and burns the 
screen. At last, in dismay, schoolmasters and man’s 
well-wishers try to bring about terms of peace between 
morality and fiction. But the two mect only to hack 
at each other and the pile of waste mounts up in heaps. 


















Sit Oswald Mosley 
By “ Amicus.” 

IR OSWALD MOSLEY is only thirty-four, but he 
kJ has been in turn the rising hope of the stem 
unbending Tories, the rising hope of the stern unbending 
Liberals, and the rising hope of the stern unbending 
Socialists. By the time these lines appear it scems 
likely that he will have left the Labour Party, and 
founded his own Independent Mosleyite Party. But 
“everything by turns and nothing long” does not 
define him. These are chaotic times in polities, and he 
is not the only young and zealous man who, since the 
War, has found the older parties 
shibboleth-ridden and age-ridden. 

He was borir in 1896, eldest son of the fifth baronet. 
The family descends from an Elizabethan Lord Mayor, 
and the fifth baronet son of a rural, John Bullish 
gentleman, was loud in his obloquy when Oswald 
junior joined the party of confiscation. After all, how 
was he to expect such a thing? Oswald junior had 
gone to Winchester, not usually a hotbed of Reds. He 
had then gone to Sandhurst. He had then fought in 
the War as a lancer and an airman. He was a member 
of White’s. He was well groomed to the point of 
sleckness. At the ripe age of twenty-two, in 1918, 
he had become Coalition Unionist member for Harrow, 
and two years after that he espoused Lady Cynthia, 
daughter of Lord Curzon of Kedleston. That such 
beginnings should, by 1926, lead to the scarlet rosettes 
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of Smethwick, the enthusiastic approval of the General 
strike, and a spate of platform perorations about the 
Finger of Dawn pointing to a Brighter Fuller Day! 

Well, what accounted for it? It would be 
affectation to suggest that he was ever popular with 
his original party. From the start he showed no signs 
of diffidence and little respect for his elders, whilst his 
svle of delivery and gesture was rather florid. While 
he was still a Conservative the sober gentlemen around 
him regarded him as a verbose young thruster; when 
his migrations began, the prevalent view was that he 
yas an ambitious young careerist who would not mind 
yhat the wave was so long as he was the cork on its 
cest. But the diagnoses were not sound. Sir Oswald is 
ambitious ; it is difficult for a man, unless he is born to 
the purple, to cut a figure in politics without ambition. 
But he is more interested in the future of the country 
than he is in himself and much that has been ascribed to 
bumptiousness was merely due to youth. What would 
the ordinary M.P. have known about politics at twenty- 
two—or even at twenty-six? Sir Oswald has been 
learning all the time, and his progress through the 
parties reminds one of Kipling’s soldier who conversed 
with ladies in all climes to the refrain of “ An’ I learnt 
about women from ’er.”’ He always had courage enough 
to throw up a Cabinet post, as he threw up the Duchy 
of Lancaster last year. But five years ago he could not 
have made the impressive, documented speech with 
which he compelled the admiration of a hostile House 
when he resigned on the Unemployment question, and 
five years ago he could not have drawn up the ‘“ Mosley 
Memorandum ” on our present economic diseases and 
possible remedies, in terms which have commanded 
wide public interest, and a wider private sympathy than 
most people are aware of. 

The Memorandum may be sound or unsound; but 
the elegant young “ careerist ” has become a potential 
statesman—partly through experience and exceedingly 
hard work, and partly by virtue of an open, freely- 
A few years ago, as a member of the 
1.L.P., he was pledged to the “ nationalization of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange.” To- 
day the Utopia, desirable or otherwise, of State ownership, 
has faded over the horizon : he is thinking, like a practical 
politician, of our present emergencies and of ‘* desperate 
State control and supervision, on the War- 
and a 


an 


working mind. 


remedies,” 
time scale, he is prepared for in Peace time ; 
Peace Cabinet with the powers and the vigour of a War 
Cabinet. There are elements of Fascism in his thoughts 
to-day, and elements of Protectionism in his proposals. 
But, whether these be commendable or not, at least he 
is thinking, and not going to sleep or helplessly wringing 
his hands over the rise in the Unemployment figures, 
or Micawberlike waiting for the world to right itself. 
The early life of Disraeli presents as many tergiversations, 
as gradual a progress towards a political philosophy 
calculated to serve the needs of the present and the future. 
Sir Oswald has forced himself into a position in which 
anything he proposes will command attention: he should 
go far and be a power in the land. 

His friends call him ‘* Tom.’ Why, goodness knows : 
it is no abbreviation for “‘ Oswald,” and his other baptismal 
name is “ Ernald.” It was long ago observed that 
nobody called ‘* Tom” could be wholly bad or wholly 
unpopular. His ultimate destiny may be to be known 
as “ Tom ” to the whole population. 

Or he may, through not developing common sense 
equal to his energy, fizzle out. Let us hope not. Politics 
to-day are not too well provided with enthusiastic 
and resolute young men. 


Gramophone Notes 


One of the greatest inventions of Western civilization is the 
Grand Organ and yet, though a large percentage of immortal 
musi¢ was written for it, no part of our musical heritage is so 
likely to be lost as this. There are several reasons : first the 
very inventiveness of man has endangered organ music ; for 
the passion for size and complication has produced organs to 
play which requires the virtuosity of an acrobat and juggler 
as much as of a musician. Then the cinema organ, amusing 
enough in itself, has tended to debauch taste. Even more 
important, the acoustics of our great cathedrals are such that 
they produce more of a religious atmosphere than of musical 
clarity, echoes of many seconds duration ruin the fine structure 
of counterpoint and melody even while they work upon our 
souls to enchance the mysticism of dim lights and wordless 
intoning. And the fact that organ recitals are free and usually 
unadvertised means that newspapers are silent upon them 
while concerts with box offices are relatively well treated. 

What can the gramophone do to help in these circumstances ? 
In the old days when practically all recording had to be done 
in special studios, there was nothing that could be expected ; 
but now all that is required is to set up a microphone in any 
cathedral and record its organ in situ. In consequence a 
respectable amount of organ music can now be bought in 
dise form. 

We must admit that there are great difficulties and defects 
in the manufacture of organ discs. The chief is that the bass 
register descends to a point far below what can as yet be 
reproduced and that this pedal part of the organ is its most 
admirable quality. There is also the difliculty of the echo; 
the gramophone always seems to enjoy picking out the weak 
spots of any musical form and parading them frankly before 
our ears. But readers of the Spectator will probably be quite 
unaware of the beauty which is theirs for the buying in the 
recorder’s catalogues, and I propose to give a list of eight 
records which ought to be heard by anyone interested in the 
organ, so as to reveal some of this hidden treasure. In doing 
this I am indebted to a well-known authority on the organ 
and the gramophone, Mr. A. C. de Busay, who has very 
kindly chosen what he considers the best selection. 

1. H.M.V. €C1825-6 César Franck: Chorale No. 1, played by 
Guy Weitz at St. Thomas, Wandsworth. 
Bach: Passacaglia in C minor, played by 
Marcel Dupré at Queen’s Hall. 

Bach: Fugue in A minor, and Cocker : 
Tuba Tune played by Dr. Marchant at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Handel: The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale: Pastorale played by Dr. Ley 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Wesley : Gavotte and Aria played by 
G. D. Cunningham at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

John Ireland: Villanella, and Noc- 
turne in D played by Goss-Custard at 
Queen's Hall. 

These eight records cost less than two pounds and are a 
magnificent nucleus for a collection of organ music. But a 
word of caution must be added ; it is useless to play them on 
a small gramophone; they require something capable of 
reproducing plenty of bass. On my E.M.G. Mark XA the result 
is astonishing; peals of sound thunder through the house, 
turning it in the imagination into a structure of Gothic 
columns and coloured glass. Portables are bound to disappoint. 

Now, the gramophone-recording companies find that organ 
music does not pay. I suggest that the only way to make 
certain that more music such as this is forthcoming is to buy 
it. There has been a suggestion that the National Gramophone 
Society would publish organ discs if sufficient support was to 
be found, and I shall be very glad to receive letters from 
readers who find themselves interested by the above records, 
and who desire to promote the cause of organ music in general. 
There can be no doubt that at present the gramophone does 
not receive the support it deserves from those who could get 


2. H.M.V. D1765-6 


3. H.M.V. C1971 


y, C1587 


5. H.M.V. B3483 


. H.M.V. C1466 
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most out of it. 
I have only space to insist that my readers should hear the 
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following discs: Col. DB886, Annette Blackwell singing 
« A Farmer’s Son So Sweet,” ‘ As I Sat On A Sunny Bank,” 
«The Bonny Lighterboy,” and “ Dance To Your Daddy” ; 
H.M.V. D1870, the last movement of Beethoven’s 1st Sym- 
phony conducted by Mengelberg—there is no piece of music 
more cheerful. Also H.M.V. DB1258, a really fine piano record 
of Arthur Rubenstein playing Debussy’s Submerged Cathedral 
and Brahm’s Capriccio in B minor. Of the greatest records of 
the year so far, the Sibelius First Symphony, I hope to 
write later. Joun LANGDON-DAVIES, 


Att 


[Tur Four Grorces.] 

ONCE more we are indebted to Sir Philip Sassoon for a Loan 
Exhibition in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, and the 
present collection of Georgian Art at 25 Park Lane is a worthy 
Successor to the ‘* Conversation Pieces” of last year. What 
an age of universal talent the eighteenth century was! The 
hundred years which passed between the accession of George I 
and that of George IV is one of those periods when men were 
gifted by the dozen. We are confronted not only by individual 
artists like Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough and Raeburn, 
or by the great craftsmen like Chippendale, Sheraton or 
Hepplewhite, or by architects like Kent or the Adam Brothers, 
but by a great mass of talent. The really great men were 
approached by many others, only less distinguished than them- 
selves—in painting, in cabinet making, in silversmithing, in 
every phase of the decorative arts. 

Nowhere else can the spirit of the eighteenth century, its 
taste, its “‘ chastity ’’ no less than its magnificent grandiose 
pomposity be so easily appreciated as at 25 Park Lane. ‘The 
exhibition has nothing of the formalism of a museum col- 
lection—that would be a little tedious where so many varied 
manifestations of art are to be seen at once, but here we can 
linger over the things our ancestors had about their houses and 
judge the manner of their lives, the nature of their diversions. 
As an exhibition ** The Four Georges *’ does not pretend to be 
exhaustive—to do so would be impossible, but it shows us a 
great number of phases in which the eighteenth-century artist 
and craftsman expressed himself. But perhaps its greatest 
charm is that nothing second-rate has been allowed to creep in, 
a weakness that is unfortunately the common curse of loan 
collections. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's magnificent portrait of William 
Beckford, Hoppner’s Miss Frances Beresford, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Lady Moira Conyngham, with a Dog, Gainsborough’s 
Miss Eliza Linley and her Brother, Thomas, and William 
Henry, Duke of Clarence, are among the pictures which have 
been sent across from America to join the noble array of 
paintings from private English collections. To particularize, 
even if I did no more than to quote the catalogue, would 
outrun the limits of this article, so I must be content to 
say no more than that Gainsborough and Reynolds are 
superbly represented. There is one picture by the Rev. 
Matthew Peters, R.A., Portrait of a Lady, which should not 
be overlooked, as it is one of the finest examples in existence 
of the work of this rather rare and extremely unequal painter, 
who took holy orders after his election to the R.A. . Samuel 
Scott is represented by Old London Bridge and Canaletto by 
Whitehall from Richmond House and The Thames from Rich- 
mond House, but the crowning glory of ‘‘ The Four Georges”’ is 
the wealth of Gainsboroughs. 

The pictures, however, are only a small part of the show, 
The remaining two rooms are devoted to furniture, glass, 
silver, jewellery, books, tapestries and the hundred and one 
curious little treasures of that rich and magnificent society 
which the eighteenth century witnessed at its prime. Failure 
to visit this exhibition will deprive people of a pleasure 
which will probably never be made accessible again in the 


present generation. Davin Fincuam. 





[Sir William Beach Thomas's regular page—** Country Life” 
—is suspended during his absence abroad. It will be resumed 
on March 14th. 

Mr. Christopher Turnor’s third article on “ The Agricultural 
Situation and the Government Proposals”? has been unavoidably 
held over, and will appear in our issue of March 7th.—Ep, 
Speciator. | 
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Parochialia 


Dear ancient ‘* Parish Pussies,” 
Black garmented, sedate, 
Attending parish fusses 

That other people hate, 

Taking the lowly seat, 

Wistful and incomplete. 


Once they had comely faces 
And here and there a line 
Of lingering beauty traces 
A look almost divine, 

A glory in the work 

That other people shirk. 


The church’s tinted glass 
Jewels their sombreness, 
The sun-rays as they pass 
Vouchsafe a soft caress ; 
An instant golds and reds 
Weave haloes round their heads. 
May I. E. Dorpmy, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,”’ Fesruary 26th, 1831. 
EMIGRATION. 

Lord Howick, on Tuesday, introduced his Bill for facilitating 
settlements in His Majesty’s Foreign Possessions. His object was 
to enable the labouring poor to find that employment in the Colonies 
which they could not procure in the Mother Country. A great 
deficiency of employment exists in proportion to the numerical 
amount of the labouring population. 


Stock EXCHANGE. 

The calm of last week has been succeeded by very stormy weather, 
and severe losses to the adventurous Bulls, who then bought Stock 
at and above 80. The gloomy aspect of affairs in France, with the 
fall of the funds in Paris, the spread of insurrection to Italy, and 
other circumstances abroad, combined with our unsettled condition 
at home—these have all operated most unfavourably for the stock. 
holder : and we have now to report on the whole a fall of 25 per cent, 
below the average prices of last week. 

THE Otp BaILey SESSIONS. 

The trials at this sessions, which terminated on Thursday, have 
offered nothing of passing or permanent interest. On Thursday 
sentence of death was passed on twenty-four individuals for house- 
breaking and stealing, on one for burglary, and on two females for 
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coining. This is the perfection-of-reason system—to frighten men 
from the commission of crimes by sentences which are never meant 
to be carried into execution. Sparrows are too cunning to be 
frightened from their purpose by a pole with an old hat on the top 
of it: but any scare is deemed sufficient for Englishmen, 


Petitions PRESENTED DURING THE WEEK, 
Duelling.—F¥or the adoption of measures to prevent. 


THe Duke oF WELLINGTON. 

Last Saturday afternoon, as the Duke of Wellington was riding 
on horseback in Oxford Street, the horse stumbled, threw His 
Grace with great violence on the ground, and then fell upon him. 
Fortunately, though the accident looked very alarming, the Duke 


was not in the slightest degree hurt, though considerably befouled | 


with mud, 
Lucky ExXxeEmpTIon. 

Last week, the wife of a tradesman, residing in Arthur Street, 
Edinburgh, gave birth to two sonsie girls and a thumping boy: all 
of whom, together with the mother, are spared for a blessing to the 
happy father, who has thus escaped from the militia ballot by one 
triumphant swoop.—Scotsman. 

THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE WEEK, 

We are great readers of advertisements: the columns of the 
Times or Morning Herald, when crowded with them, form a kind of 
index of life. Imagine the parties brought together, from the portly 
candidate for an Kast India directorship to the shabby-genteel of 
the servant out of place : what a moving scene !—what a bustle !— 
in short, it is life, and these columns are its signs and tokens. Here 
there is a movement of ships out of harbour, and there a vendor 
of patent medicines—here are houses to let, and there are families 


who want to get into them—the master without a servant, vis-d-vi3 | 


the servant without a master—Mr. Read with his stomach-pump, 
and Mr. Hawkins with that other invention as ingenious as the 
self-acting pianoforte: at the top of the column, mysterious initials 
speak of mysterious assignations ; the runaway boy advertises his 
repentance, and the bashful wooer makes general love to the whole 
fair sex: at the bottom, Mr. Chapman boldly speaks out in favour 
of his anti-eructative sausages, that ‘“* gem of Epicurean dainty,” 
so fresh from the morning’s mail; and Dr. Goss gently hints tho 
indiscretions of youth. For the women there are stays, paint, 
lotions, millinery ; for the men, horses, gigs, estates, advowsons, 
and money—the only thing wanted being security, 
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Letters to 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—Mr. Sinanan is mistaken in supposing that colour 
vIn, * . * . 
prejudice, as Mr. Chellappa “alls it, has anything to do with 
polities or economics. The preference for fairness of com- 
plexion is instinctive and world-wide. 

Even among Indians themselves I am told that parents 
ging for the marriage of their daughters, ceteris paribus, 


arral j 
Lodging- 


select fair in preference to dark bridegrooms. 
house-keepers who have never been out of England cannot 
be expected to distinguish between the brown races of Asia 
and the black races of Africa, or to realize that beneath a 
dark skin there may beat a heart of gold.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES G. SPENCER, 
Tarwood House, Southleigh, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—In a country like South Africa, where we have so many 
lets and hindrances in running the race that is set before 
us, the Boy Scout movement and the corresponding organiza- 
tion for natives, known as the Pathfinders, are of immense 
importance, an importance that will increase as time goes 
on. Teaching the duties of individual forbearance, self- 
restraint and consideration for the other person’s point of 
view, they are amongst the most potent means towards 
that much to be desired end: the establishment by mutual 
understanding and sympathy of harmonious relations between 
the youths of various races and between the white and black 
youth of the country. These will be the men of to-morrow, 
and every South African who is not blinded by nationalism 
and looks beyond the present knows that in this establish- 
ment lies the only solid foundation for building up a truly 
great Dominion : the successful future depends on the willing 
co-operation of the black man with both British and Dutch. 

The present is a critical moment for black and white in 
Africa; for unjustified repressive legislation for natives, in 
foree and contemplated, is estranging the black man and 
he begins to lose his confidence in the white man’s sense of 
justice. With his confidence goes the respect which made 
him obey unquestionably in the past the white man’s order, 
of whatever nature. 

Racial feeling between Dutch and British, and now springing 
up between white and black, makes things doubly difficult 
for those who are trying to avert the impending avalanche. 
One can imagine the note of discouragement sounded when 
Lord Baden-Powell was reported recently in the South 
African press as stating the mission of the Boy Scouts in 
Africa to be that of making the nation able to stand against 
“the native danger confronting the Union.” Whether such 
report was correct or not, workers amongst the youth of 
South Africa may take heart in remembering that to suggest 
any form of antagonism between the races would be the very 
last thing the founder of the Scout movement would coun- 
tenance or desire. Lord Baden-Powell himself would be 
the first to acknowledge that far from being a danger to the 
Union, the black man, if justly treated, is the greatest asset 
to future greatness which the Union has.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

10 Barkston Gardens, S.W. 5. P. A. BANKES. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—Readers of the Spectator who approve of the task you 
have undertaken, that of lifting the colour bar now so igno- 
rantly and brutally let down between ourselves and our fellow 
Subjects, may be glad to know of a personal way in which 
they can lend a hand. Through a lady in Oxford we have 
been introduced by letter to students at Oxford and in London, 
to whom we have offered hospitality for a few days under our 
roof. This is, perhaps, even more easily possible to those 
living in the country, and at small expenditure of money and 
time. 

We feel much profit may be gained on both sides. Our 
guests have already enlarged our own ideas by their diversity 
of race and custom and outlook ;_ the only common denomi- 
nator being their belief in India’s right to self-government. 


the Editor 


We have also personally discovered that the bitterness that 
does often accompany that belief has been caused by insults 
offered to them or to their fellow countrymen by ours, in the 
name of colour superiority. Those who feel ashamed of such 
conduct have the atonement for it ready to their hands in 
hospitality such as I suggest. At the moment hospitality is 
sought for, amongst others, a young Moslem student interested 
in social questions and village life.-—I am, Sir, &e., 
(Mrs.) L. Gu.curist THOMPSON. 





Hayes Rectory, Kent. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—The Elgin Marbles should undoubtedly be returned to 
Greece, if only on aesthetic grounds ; for their presence in 
that drab, depressing room at the British Museum is an offence 
against every law of symmetry and beauty of which the sur- 
roundings are an inseparable part, as this sculpture is in 
relation to a whole world of the art of the Greeks. Whether 
it would be possible, or even desirable, to attempt to restore 
the Elgin Marbles to their former position on a Parthenon 
which has been restored, is a matter of debate. The restora- 
tion just completed of the north side of the Parthenon is a 
magnificent achievement ; as near perfection, architecturally 
and aesthetically, I believe, as it were possible to be. 

But even if it were not found expedient or possible to restore 
the Marbles to the Parthenon, suppose it were fully restored 
one day, the Elgin Marbles belong to that building all the 
same; and if not in situ at least let them be at hand in 
the Acropolis museum in the ideal surroundings which this 
affords for such a purpose. 

Here, bathed in that lambent atmosphere which gives a 
translucent appearance to the temples and statues in Greece, 
whether in or out of doors, they would be, so to speak, by 
implication, the extension of the glory of the building which 
is their spiritual as well as their material home. Once more 
among their own friezes and metopes, and the other gems of 
the Acropolis museum, they would further enrich the collec- 
tion so carefully gathered there to witness to the genius of the 
Greek artist. 

Another reason for returning these peculiar sculptures to 
Athens is because they belong there ; and it is there that they 
make their greatest appeal to the artistic sense of man. For 
under the radiant sky of Athens, and in that crystal-like 
atmosphere of incomparable brightness, they seem to become 
more than the mere marble out of which the figures are 
sculptured. They are quickened by a spirit also, which 
reanimates them and gives them their true significance in 
our eyes as creations of the gods and goddesses. 

So let us no longer deny to the Elgin Marbles their rightful 
place in that atmosphere and environment in which they 
show to such extraordinary advantage. 

Greece watches over her treasures with the greatest love 
and pride. There would be no need, as suggested, to enlist 
the League of Nations as a custodian of the Elgin Marbles ; 
indeed, I venture to say that such a suggestion would be an 
insult to a nation which has shown itself as “ civilized” as 
any other European nation in its care for national art trea- 
sures. And were Great Britain to return these treasures to 
Greece, after they have been an inspiration and “a joy for 
ever”? to generations of Englishmen and women, she would 
make Greece her debtor once more through her traditional 
policy of a wide liberalism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EurwRrosyNE KeEriata, 

5 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 


THE ROUSE SENTENCE 

[Zo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Might I try to put the Rouse sentence in its proper 
perspective ? I asked a friend, a man of keen intellect, 
what he thought of the case. He replied: ‘ I have no doubt 
whatever that the man is guilty ; still, he should not have 
been convicted, as the evidence was not sufficiently direct 
and absolute. It is monstrous to put a man to death on 
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evidence such as was available.” It certainly is monstrous, 
but to my thinking the monstrosity has to do, not with the 
verdict, but with the provision of the law. The jury could 
not but bring in a verdict of guilty if it conscientiously felt, 
as it manifestly did, and as most unprejudiced and impartial 
persons appear to have felt, that the man was guilty of the 
crime charged. We constantly overlook the difference between 
the mode of approach of a jury and that of an ordinary law 
court. The attitude of a judge towards a case is detached, 
that of a jury is inclusive, taking the man as a whole, ante- 
cedents and all. 

Absolute evidence! There never can be absolute evidence, 
only human, fallible evidence, however direct is the evidence. 
And just as evidence is subject to fallibility, so is our judgment, 
always leaving the possibility open to a miscarriage of justice. 
The pronouncement of finality is not for man—never.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GABRIEL WELLS. 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


WANTED: A NEW REFORM BILL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—-The scheme of devolution suggested by Mrs. Webb 
would apparently increase by at least 50 per cent. the number 
of legislators at £400 a year and also the bureaucracy, which 
would be expanded in proportion or more. That is enough 
to put it out of court, for financial reasons alone. Nor is the 
party system, which Mrs. Webb seems to take for granted, 
commended to the future by its contemporary performance. 
Perhaps the “new Reform Bill** should rather aim at a 
British adaptation of the corporative principle in the new 
Italian State. Occupational instead of regional representation 
might better reflect the true interests of the country, if based 
upon a considered scale of values, disfranchising the dole- 
drawers. Some kind of senate might be entrusted with 
Imperial and foreign affairs, which the average elector has 
neither time nor ability to understand, and consequently 
would rather not be bothered with. In any case, the modern 
desire for inter-state co-operation, whether through the 
Imperial Conference or the League of Nations, cuts at the 
root of parliamentary control as hitherto understood.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ricuarp JEBB, 

The Lyth, Ellesmere. 

THE RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATHS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.|} 
Sir, May I point out the implications of your advocacy 
of the recognition of ostecpaths ? In your Editorial Note 
you state that a Bill is before Parliament to give osteopaths— 
that is, ** specialists in adjustments in the human skeleton *— 
a legal status similar to that of doctors. The analogy is not 
a true one. <A specialist in throat or ear diseases cannot 
have legal status unless he possesses a qualification in general 
medicine. It would not be in the public interest for an 
osteopath to gain legal status before he has obtained a gencral 
qualification. 

The human body is not divided into water-tight com- 
partments. The individual cell works in unison with the 
whole of which it is a unit. Thus the healing art cannot 
he practised in part without relation to the whole. Diagnosis 
precedes treatment, and diagnosis of a part is impossible 
without knowledge of the whole. Therefore a thorough 
knowledge of medicine and its allied sciences is essential 
to those whose task it is to treat disease. 

The medical student does not begin his training by 
studying one particular branch of medicine to the exclusion 


of the rest. Specialization comes not before, but after, 
qualification. Doubtless an osteopath may acquire skill in 
certain directions, but that skill cannot be applied with 


safety unless it be guided by a mind well versed in general 
medicine. 

A dexterous individual might be trained to become an 
expert operator so far as manual technique is concerned, but 
he would be merely a carpenter, not a surgeon. Without 
that judgment, knowledge and experience which are built 
up on the foundation of the medical curricuium he would be 
a menace to those who sought his aid. 


With regard to chiropractors, who hold that the majority 


of diseases are due to “ maladjustments of the vertebrae, 


—$—$——. 
causing pressure on various nerves,” I venture to Say thay 
there is no scientific foundation for such an hypothesis, 
Osteopaths have no legitimate grievance. It is open tp 
all to obtain a medical qualification, and then they cay 
practise mechano-therapy or any other therapy with all 
the responsibilities, privileges and immunities which the 
desire.—I am, Sir, &e., HERBERT J. Patersoy, 
9 Upper Wimpole Sireet, W.1. 


y 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sirn,—For many years now I have been a diligent reader ¢ 
the Spectator with, I believe, great profit to myself. [ hay. 
admired your calm and unbiased attitude towards affairs of 
the moment and unconsciously I have been led to model my 
own views on yours. But now my peace of mind has receive 
a rude shock. I have begun to wonder whether after all your 
opinions are based, as I have hitherto believed, on a profound 
knowledge of facts or whether they are expressions merely ofa 
passing whim. 

The paragraph which has so disturbed me is that referring 
to the recognition of osteopaths. 

The training of a medical student nowadays differs in no way 
from that of any other student of applied science and, indeed, 
of any student of modern trades and handicrafts. He com. 
mences by learning by practical methods the exact structure of 
the human body. He has previously had instruction in con. 
parative anatomy, but now he learns with the most complete 
attention to detail the components of the body by the slow 
method of systematic dissection. He has to dissect, and while 
dissecting learn the exact positions and functions of every 
portion of his subject. It is a long business, and to many a 
tedious business, but it is rightly held that unless we know 
exactly the composition of the machine it is impossible to get 





a clear view of its functions. Fortunately for the student | 
Nature deviates but very slightly from the * sealed pattern” | 
and equally fortunately generations of highly skilled dissectors | 
have catalogued every minute portion of the body so that the | 
student has text-books and atlases whereby he can learn his | 
curious geography. Meanwhile, in the sister science of 
physiology he is being taught exactly what these components 
do and how they do it. 
of physics and chemistry. 
no part in its armament. Everything has to be proved by the 
accepted methods of the physicist and chemist. 

When, and only when, the student has satisfied the governing 
bodies that he has a competent knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology he is then allowed to begin the study of the body in 
disease. The methods adopted are exactly the same. — The 
pathologist and the bacteriologist with their microscopes and 
incubators form the backbone of modern medicine. — In every 
teaching centre there are men who spend their lives in research, 
in the ceaseless prying into nature’s secrets. Take up any 
scientific medical journal and you will be bound to find at least 
one paper expressing the results of one or more years’ research 
some matter which is connected with the welfare of the body. 
So it goes on in exact parallel with any other science. And 
there is only one way in which this knowledge can be obtained. 
There is no short cut. If there were, if it were possible to get 
the required knowledge without all the laborious dissection, all 
the work in the physiological laboratories, you may rest assured 
that some of us would have found it and employed it to our 
own ease. 

The modern motor mechanic who is properly trained ata 
technical school follows exactly the same lines. 
the whole machine to pieces and learn exactly why any partis 
there and what it does, . 

The “ osteopaths ” cut out all the preliminary work on 
anatomy and physiology. They ignore it. They can then 
invent an anatomy of their own. You see, you must be 4 
medical student if you want facilities for dissection. The law 


looks askance at unauthorized anatomy schools, nowadays. | 
No one can learn anatomy | 
You must dissect and dissect carefully | 
The chiropractors | 
They attribute | 
to the spine and its marrow functions which have never yet | 


So the osteopath simply ignores it. 
from a text-book only. 
and diligently. There is no other way. 
go one better and ignore physiology as well. 


been discovered by the patiently plodding physiologist, and 
having premised these functions proceed with the irremedial 
treatment on a purely fictitious basis, 


Physiology employs the two sciences | 
Philosophical contemplation finds | 
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I admit that good has been done by the so-called manipu- 
lative surgery. There is no doubt about it, and the successes 
have been extensively advertised. Also there is equally no 
doubt that a lot of harm has been done by the same methods 
put the failures are never advertised. My point is this : Why, 
pecause it has to do with human life, relieve a branch of healing 
from the necessity of knowing the fundamentals of the subject ? 
Because a man is a fluent and persuasive speaker, the Bar 
Council does not relieve him of the necessity of learning the 
elements of law and of satisfying their examiners that he has 
learnt these elements. Even a plumber nowadays has to 
satisfy the local authority that he has learned his trade in an 
accepted school before he is allowed to register and interfere 
with their water and gas supplies. 

With the enormous growth of medical knowledge an in- 
creasing number of special branches has arisen. Public 
Health, Tropical Medicine, Ophthalmic Surgery, Radiology, 
to name a few, each has now its special degree or diploma 
sranted by a University or similar corporation. But these 
qualifi ‘ations are granted only after the general and funda- 
mental training has been completed. They are supplementary 
always. 

One other point. Those who know what a course of training 
in the United States can mean, do not attach much weight to 
the recognition by that country of ** qualified osteopaths.” It 
would interest you to read accounts that have recently been 
published here of the training adopted in some of the American 
medical schools. But it wou!d not edify you. 

By the way, this manipulative surgery is not confined to 
osteopaths. There is a number of qualified or as you say 
“ orthodox ” surgeons who have for a long time included move- 
ments in their armament. of treatment, but no qualified medical 
man is allowed to advertise. There is the difference.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

A GENERAL PRACTITIONER OF MEDICINE. 

{We can assure our correspondent that our advocacy of 
legal recognition for osteopaths and chiropractors is not “a 
passing whim,” but is founded on a eareful consideration of 
the growing belief of the public that doctors combine to 
discountenance new methods in healing out of self interest. 
We do not believe this ourselves, but neither do we see what 
harm the legal recognition of osteopaths can do to the medical 


profession. The public will go to those who it believes can 
cure it. If it chooses the regularly qualified doctor it has 


a guarantee of his competence and respectability. If it 
chooses an osteopath, by all means let it have a properly 
qualified practitioner therein.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE NOTION OF SURVIVAL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The theory once more brought forward by Mr. Gerald 
Heard, that psychic phenomena may ke explained by tele- 
pathy, has often been shown to have no reasonable basis. 
Telepathy was originally defined as “the transmission of 
thought independently of the recognized channels of sense,” 
and all we know about it experimentally is that A, by 
thinking of a subject, may be able to impress the mind of B 
with the same subject. But the selective telepathy assumed 
by Mr. Heard is something very different from this. Think 
what it means! A medium, introduced for the first time to 
a stranger, is supposed to be able to read, not his surface 
thoughts, but detailed information buried in the depths of 
his subconscious mind ; and more marvellous still, to read 
the minds of any living beings and select from them the 
information that is relevant to the sitter, and nothing else. 
Having accomplished this feat, the infinite intelligence that 
must have been at work insists on giving as the source of 
its information, not the minds of the living but the spirits 
of the dead! For all this wonderful selective activity there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever. It is pure assumption, 
and could never have been seriously considered, except as a 
way of escape from belief in spirits. Such a theory is far 
more difficult to believe than the simple and obvious explana- 
tion which, moreover, covers the whole ground of psychic 
phenomena ; whereas telepathy, even granting all that is 
claimed for it, leaves large tracts untouched.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bournemouth, G. R. DENNIs. 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the SrrcraTor.] 
Srtr,—Mr. Sable is nothing if not captious! Personal contact 
is, indeed, our life-blood, but shertage of clergy inevitably 
brings with it a limited scope of activity, and my statistics 
were intended to exemplify that fact. 

In answer to his second question, my immediate retort is 
that once again Mr. Sable shows his ignorance of the parson’s 
lot. Some people do come to church and know their clergy 
personally, even in these days, while mixing quite freely with 
their neighbours during the week. From this source we are 
continually being told of the illness of ** Mrs. Smith up the 
street ” or of ** poor old Mr. Brown at No. 41.” Use is also 
made of the ‘* Communications to Clergy” box in church, 
and requests to visit people are often found inside it. 

Nursing homes and hospitals presumably come outside the 
scope of Mr. Sable’s remarks. Above all, we come across cases 
of illness in the course of our visiting, an activity in which 
Mr. Sable does not yet quite believe we engage ourselves. 

Two things I must emphasize. In the ordinary course of 
events how are we to know that people are ill unless we are 
informed, and do all sick people necessarily want a visit from 
a priest ? As regards the first point, the odd part about it is 
that we are supposed by some people to possess queer powers 
of divining illness in a certain house without anyone telling 
us. I only mention this because it is so frequently suggested, 
though it is manifestly impossible to compete with that kind 
of complaint. 

Mr. Sable ends by saying that he has not yet been given 
any spiritual direction or guidance. May I refer him to the 
concluding paragraph of my letter which you published in 
the Spectator for February 7th ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dovucias Horstey. 

Romsey Abbey, Hampshire. 


PROBATION OFFICERS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]| 
Sir,—Writing of Mrs. Le Mesurier’s book your reviewer 
asks ** does the reader realize that able and devoted men 
with a vocation for probation work are being debarred from 
it because they are not Communicants of the Church of 
“ngland ? ” 

This can only be an additional condition imposed by some 
local Authorities, and cannot, I feel sure, have the sanction 
of the Home Office, as all that they require is that the oflicer 
who is appointed should be of “ strong character, and personally 
likely to influence for good the probationer placed under his 
charge.” 

In my own experience one of the best officers we ever 
had was a Free Church Minister, and as to the others I do not 
think any question is ever asked as to their religious views 
provided they comply with the requirements above named. 
I only wish there were more of them, as in the rural districts 
they have at present too large areas to cover, but even there 


they do wonderfully good work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
II. M. J. 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—In two of your recent issues, reference is made to an 
approaching appeal to the charitable public to supply funds 
to the Westminster Housing Trust for the purchase and, 
as I understand, the development of the Pulford Street site. 

The physical and moral conditions of that unfortunate 
street has during these years of rather barren effort and dis- 
cussion been steadily going from bad to worse, though one 
no longer hears the argument or allegation that the site is 
for engineering reasons wholly unsuitable for building houses 
on. 

To complete the site purchase-money £6,000 is required : 
the cost of building and development thereafter is estimated 
at about £100,000, after allowing for a substantial contribution 
from the City Council. 

The slowness of the public response to the appeal for the 
relatively small sum needed for the site does not in these 
difficult days afford much encouragement to the prospects 
of the larger appeal. But, wholly apart from this merely 
practical consideration, is the appeal entitled to support ? 
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£100,000 represents (taking interest and sinking fund at 
eurrent figures) £5,000 per annum, and £5,000 per annum 
represents a rate burden in Westminster of about one-eighth 
of a penny per pound. Should not the Westminster City 
Council which has the early prospect of a goiden harvest 
from the “ flood area’? take over and carry to completion 
without delay (1) this Pulford Street scheme (2) a much 
needed scheme in Soho and (3) a much to be desired, though 
I dare say slightly less urgent, ‘‘ clean up” in the corner of 
Pimlico abutting on Chelsea ? 

It would enlighten the public if at this stage an official 
estimate could be given of what gain is to be made by the 
ratepayers out of the new flood area (it must be a very large 
sum) on the one hand, and of what the three schemes proposed 
above would cost on the other, We could then judge whether 
it was desirable to supply £100,000 in order to avoid a rate 
of one eighth of a penny. In the absence of official informa- 
tion we must form our own opinion ; mine is that the appeal 
is not a reasonable one.— I am, Sir, &e., G. W. CurRiE, 

83 Cadogan Place, SW. 1, 


HOUSING SURVEYS 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that a Survey of 
the Borough of Kensington has already been taken in hand, 
and will be available for publication in due course. As in 
the case of Westminster, Southwark and other areas, the 
work will be carried out by our Chartered Surveyors, Mrs. 
John Barclay and Miss Perry, and will have the co-operation 
and support of the Kensington Housing Association. I am, 
Vicrorta bE BUNSEN, 

Chairman, Westminster Survey Group. 
14 North Sireet, S.W.1. 


Sir, &c., 


LEGLESS BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.| 
Sir,—During this winter I have frequently, with my two 
children, fed the sea-gulls from the Chelsea Kmbankment, 
at Cheyne Walk. Sometimes we hold bits up for them to 
take from our hands and sometimes lay them on the stone 
coping. I first noticed a gull with one leg only, trying to 
settle on this, to pick up a bit of bread, which he could not do. 

We then began to notice their legs as they circled repeatedly 
over our heads—some flattened against their bodies so that 
they scarcely show, some dangling in different ways, as they 
poise or drop, or balance themselves for an awkward. catch, 
and it was easy to distinguish the one legged, of which I am 
sure there are more than one, and even, what I could hardly 
believe, one with no legs at all, It returned over and over 
again, in big sweeping circles, and we succeeded in tossing 
bits to it several times. We have seen these same birds 
repeatedly —I think they must all make their home on this 
reach of the river—at least at this time of year, But we 
are most interested in the legless one, which is always with 
the ‘* ilock,” always ready and adroit to catch any morsel 
thrown within its reach, and wheels steadily round as long as 
there is food to be had. : 

I should be grateful if any of your readers could tell me 
how a bird ean keep alive and be apparently strong and 
lusty when it can only settle on the water, 

How would a sea-gull be likely to lose both legs, and how 
sustain life without them ?——Iam, Sir, &e., B.E. Westreury, 

10 Lawrence Street, Chelsea, SAW. 3, 


PIT PONIES 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—I should be obliged if you would allow me to correct 
the wrong impression which may be created by the Hon, 
Juliet Gardner's incomplete quotation from my _ paper, 
Miss Gardner quotes : —** financial stringency rendered _ it 
impossible to maintain suflicient number of ponies equal to 
all demands.” 
I have before me a copy of the paper, from which I quote 
ithe following :— 
“To provide for normal replacements a reserve of not less than 
5 per cent. of the working animals should be maintained. . , . 
It is recognized that, under the erratic conditions which have 
prevailed in the coal trade during recent years, financial stringency 
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has often rendered it impossible to maintain a reserye 
all demands which may be made upon it. The same 
conditions have, at times, made it necessary to pur 
numbers of animals at short notice.” 


equal {) 
Uncertain 
‘hase larg: 


Tt will be clear that the full quotation refers only to y 


: aes Cserve 
animals, maintained 


on the surface, and it is untrue ty 
construe it to mean that financial stringency made jt im 
possible to maintain a sufficient number of working ponig 
in the pits. The erratic conditions of trade SOMetines 
caused the reserve to represent considerably more thay the 
suggested figure, 5 per cent., because certain collieries ‘iin 
closed. At other times the re-opening of these collierio, 
produced a demand which the reserve was unable to Meet 
from stock, hence the need to purchase numbers of pey 
ponies at short notice. 

The expression “that conditions had, of late, somewh 
improved * does not occur in the paper, while the fy 
quotation relating to overwork is as follows: “ Persistey: 
overworking of ponies is one of the worst forms of cruelty, 
and incidentally a wasteful procedure.”—1 am, Sir, &e., 

30 Stanhope Road, Darlington. J. R. River, 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,— Much of the misleading impression created by Mig 
Gardner's two letters will be corrected by Mr. Rider's lette 
in your issue of February 21st, but since she quotes certain 
statements from the Reports of the Inspectors of Mines ani 
from other sources, I should like to add_ these ‘furthe 
comments. 

I do not doubt for one moment Miss Gardner's sincerity 
in seeking to improve the conditions of pit ponies, but the 
original statements, to which I took exception as being ay 
exaggerated description of general conditions, were :— 





“Thousands of ponies are worked continuously for sixteen 
hours on end persistently for weeks, and these same ponies never | 
really rest at all, or rarely lie down in their underground stables 
Ponies who are incapable, through fatigue and prolonged labour, § 
of doing the requisite amount of work, are at the mercy of irritabls 
drivers who do not scruple to use the whip.” 


And :-— 


“Life to the pit pony is a series of brutal despotic events.” 








Miss Gardner states that “the Northern Mines Report | 
for 1926 called attention to some mines where the ponies | 
worked sixteen hours a day ‘continuously for weeks on | 
end.’”’ In her letter this statement is given between inverted | 
commas: perhaps you will allow me to give the actual 
quotation in full :— 


“Caro and Treatment of Animals. 

“All mines in the Division employing horses and ponies wer | 
inspected during the year and most of the large collieries wer 
visited a number of times. Owing to the long stoppage nearly | 
all the animals were raised to the surface in May, and turned oit | 
to grass until December. Without exaggeration these animal 
were, generally speaking, very pleasing to look at. I think any} 
fairminded man or woman who saw them would come to the! 
conclusion that the pit horse or pony was not the ill-treated ani 
neglected dumb animal some people would have the public believe 
Their coats were sleek and bright as a result of proper treatment 
and constant cleaning and grooming. 

* At a few collieries the animals were left out in the open durin) 
the early winter weather without shelter, and suffered much frot | 
exposure to the cold; on the other hand, it is pleasing to be ab! i 
to state that in most cases the ponies were taken under cove! [ 
and housed in farm buildings and the like, before the advent I 
bleak weather, and were, therefore, in first class condition whe 
work was resumed, E 

“ Following the stoppage, and owing to the rearrangement (') 
shifts and altered hours, I fear there was a tendency at_certal! | 
coineries to work ponies for long hours without intervals for foo! [ 
and rest. My staff reported that at some mines ponies work 
from fourteen to sixteen hours on end for continuous shifts througl 
out the week. 
heavy, it is too much to expect animals even in the very be 
condition to perform continuously. I am_ pleased to recor 
however, that on taking the matter up with the managements 
new ponies were ordered and shifts so arranged that animals wel’ | 
worked the long shift only once or twice a week, vt 

“ Generally speaking, I feel sure animals in mines are very We!) 
treated and compare favourably with surface horses ;_ there wil 
be isolated cases of cruel treatment, even under the very be 
conditions, from time to time, due to brutal men and boys wh 








have charge of these creatures, but such treatment cannot be § 


long continued before the culprit’s deeds are discovered, and I . 


glad to note that cases brought before the magistrates, and provet | 
Any laxity on the part of owners, agen} 7 
and managers, which comes to my knowledge, of neglect ot ill- 4 
treatment of animals in mines will be immediately reported to yo! F 


are severely dealt with. 


with a view to proceedings being taken against those responsible. 
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Secondly, Miss Gardner refers to statements attributed to 
Mr. J. R. Rider, secretary to the North of England Veterinary 
Association. Mr. Rider's own letter will be — sufficient 
comment, especially as she adds, ** Since Mr. Rider is in 
a position to know the actual state of affairs, his warning 
is all the more significant.” 

Her third reference is to a statement attributed to Lord 
Joicey in a debate in the House of Lords in 1928. She gives 
it as <— 

“You will find that the long hours are worked in the three- 
shift pits.” 

The actual quotation is as follows :— 

“ Accidents occasionally take place which may result in some 
of the ponies having to work a little longer than usual, but you 
will generally find that the long hours are worked by the three- 
shift pits. Wherever a three-shift pit is working a pony is not 
allowed to work for more than eight hours and there is an interval 
of eight hours before it begins to work again.” 

Out of consideration for your space, I refrain from dealing 
in detail with her other statements—although I am perfectly 
prepared to do so if challenged—but I should like to add the 
following statement. 

At a meeting of the R.S.P.C.A. in Newcastle in December, 
1929, Sybil Lady Eden said, * I do not for a moment think 
that there is more ill treatment of the pony below than there 
is above ground. In fact, I would sooner be a pit pony 
below than a hawker’s pony above.” 

Mr, Austen Kirkup, the agent for the Joicey group of 
collieries, told the meeting that the average number of miles 
travelled by a pony a day in Durham was four; and Mr, 
F. Knight, the general secretary of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain, commenting upon the 
meeting in the Press afterwards, said that in many cases 
the natural conditions in different coalfields were such as 
to render impossible the substitution for the pony of a system 
of conveyors or locomotives, which was what was involved 
since rope haulage was already in use wherever possible. 
I am, Sir, &c., Piunie Gree, 

5 New Court, Léiicoh’’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


A NEW ENHIBITION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—I wonder if your readers would care to know of a little 
Exhibition we are holding in Oxford at Messrs. Elliston and 
Cavell’s, under the auspices of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, The Exhibition will be well worth seeing 
and studying by owners of large or small properties and lovers 
of the countryside, It will contain photographs showing 
careful studies of the kind of house which “ settles down well 
into the landscape,”” and the kind of house which does not, 
There will also be an exhibit of two villages, the models in 
which have been made by a well-known architect, In one 
Village the development is ordered and seemly, and looks well 
in its environment both in colour and position. In the other 
it is crude, raw and haphazard, spoiling the roadside along 
which it has been builét. There will also be samples of inex- 
pensive tiles, which in colour and durability resemble the old 
ones, plans of well-proportioned houses and attractive recep- 
tacles for litter. It will be opened on March 2nd at 12 
noon, by John Buchan, Esq., M.P.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Elsfield Manor, Oxford. Susan Bucuan, 


DIET AND CANCER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn—The letter from the Hon. Mrs. Rollo Russell was 
interesting reading and brought back fragrant memories 
of her husband, until his death a member of ithe Committee 
of the Food Education Society and one of its most devoted 
and most enthusiastic supporters. By a singular and 
significant coincidence, in the course of lectures by Dr. R. 
Ackerley on ‘* Food and Food Habits and their connexion 
with rheumatism, cancer and other chronic diseases,” which 
concludes this week, and of which you had notice, emphasis 
is laid on the matters enumerated by your correspondent, 


wlz., the neglect of uncooked food, the excessive use of 


condiments (and especially of salt) failure to masticate and 
Msalivate and the taking of food and drink at a high temper- 
ature. The continuous demand for recent publications dealing 


with such subjects as children’s dict, salads, vegetables, rules 
for correct eating and drinking is proof that they are meeting 
a widespread need among all sorts and conditions of people. 
A complete list will be gladly sent on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope.— I am, Sir, &e.,  Cuas. E. Hecur, 
Hon. See. Food Education Society. 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
COTTAGES IN THE CoTSWOLDS. 

I should like to draw the attention of your readers to an 
experiment which seems well worth while imitating. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, K.C., who lives in the beautiful village of 
Filkins in the Cotswolds, was informed that the Rural 
District Council proposed erecting in the village four cottages ; 
and knowing by bitter experience what these might well be 
like, he asked for and obtained the contract to build the 
cottages at the same price as the tender for erecting them 
in the usual district council style. Mr. Morley Horder was the 
architect and the result is beautiful ; the cottages are built in 
the best traditional Cotswold manner, with lovely stone roofs, 
It is suggested that this might be expensive, but I understand 
it costs little more, and I feel that Rural District Councils 
building on a large scale to the same specifications and with 
their units grouped to suit conditions of their sites, items such 
as doors, windows, &c., would be beneficially affected by 
reason of the larger standardization.—EVELYN GRAHAM 
Mcrray, 17 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 

Tur Barkinc Derr, 

On page 181 of your issue of February 7th, Sir W. Beach 
Thomas seems, somewhat half-heartedly, it is true, to advocate 
the naturalization of the Barking Deer, and says it is easily 
kept within bounds, It is to be hoped he will gain no converts 
to letting loose this horrible little pest. If he wants a candid 
opinion of this beast, let him ask gardeners and allotment 
holders in the neighbourhood of Woburn, They feed im- 
partially on any garden stuff, vegetables or flowers. They are 
night feeders and will find their way through any little gap or, 
if necessary, will jump it, By day they retire to the woods 
and are hardly ever seen, so cannot be said to add to the 
amenities of the countryside, Much better add them to the 
vermin list and exterminate them with the grey squirrel and 
the little owl.— Munrsack, 


The Revert Brooke Memoriar, 

There is a slight error in the Travel Section of your issue of 
Kebruary 21st. The Cruise to Skyros for the unveiling of the 
Rupert Brooke Memorial was not organized by the English 
Committee of the P.E.N. Club, but by the International 
Rupert Brooke Memorial Committee, Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Greek Travel Agency, 17 Grand Arcade, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 1--Hermon OvuLp, Hon. See. Rupert 
Brooke Memorial Committee. 


Result of Caricature Competition 
No, 1 


Tne Editor offers a prize each week of £2 2s. for the description, 
ona posteard, of the thoughts of the subject of Mr. Beerbohm’s 
caricature. A great many of our readers sent us their idea 
of what Mr. Wells was foreseeing: some of the thoughts 
were extremely witty, but for one reason or another not all 
of them were suitable for publication, 

We have decided to divide the prize between Miss Elizabeth 
Boyle, Magilligan, Co. Londonderry, and Mr. G. H. Ardron, 
Hotel des Bains-Cavalaire, Var, France, for the following :— 

Miss Boyle : 

Mr, Ardron : 

Moi jallais, révant du divin Platon, 
Sous Voeil clignotant des bleus bees de gaz. 


Foreseeing acule indigestion, 


(Verlaine.) 


Other entries were from Canon A, Lukyn Williams : ** Dear 
me! What a clever man Iam!” ; from Mr, Wilmot Brooke, 
who quoted from War and the Future: “I take myself 
to be very nearly an average man, abnormal only by reason 
of a certain mental rapidity. I conceive myself to be thinking 
as the world thinks”; from ‘ Fairfield”: ‘I think this 
pose will do for Epstein,’ and from Mr. Upward : 

“ Getting in touch with Mars is just a matter of time. But is 
anything to be made out of this new planet, Eros, I wonder ? I’m 
afraid we can’t people it ; it’s too small. But its shape is attractive ; 
an oblong planet appeals to the imagination. [ might do something 
with it by bringing it closer to the earth and making a danger of 
it; something in that line perhaps. Yes, 1 must see what can be 
done.” 
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“If England is to Live” 


A National Plan advanced by Sir Oswald Mosley. (Macmil- 
lan. 6d.) 

Tue feature of the ‘“‘ Mosley proposals” on which public atten- 
tion has been chiefly concentrated is the alleged desire of Sir 
Oswald and his supporters to set up five Dictators. In the 
pamphlet now issued, however, the seventeen Members of 
Parliament of the “ go-ahead group ” make it clear that their 
intentions are not in any way anti-democratic. ‘* Broadly we 
say to the Electorate: ‘ Choose whatever Government you 
like. But when you have chosen it, for Heaven’s sake let it 
get on with the job without being frustrated and baffled at 
every turn by a legislative and administrative procedure 
designed for the express purpose of preventing things being 
done.’”’ They desire to make the will of the nation effective, 
not to stifle or coerce it. 

According to the authors the three essentials to a successful 
issue out of our difficulties are (a) that a way out of the crisis 
should not be looked for in reductions of wages or attacks on 
social services, (b) that any programme dealing with the crisis 
must be a practical one, and (c) that employers and workers 
should meet the emergency by common effort. No one, 
surely, can question the soundness of this approach, whatever 
our opinion of the actual remedies suggested. Wage-cuts 
would be bitterly resented in industry : they would not only 
he fiercely resisted, they would further reduce the purchasing 
power of the home market by at least as much as they increased 
our competitive power in foreign markets. Secondly, the 
mood and moment demand decisive action: this is no time 
for the elaboration of diagrammatic Constitutions tracing 
responsibility from IXing to Parish Counsellor. We are faced 
with an emergency in which the whole structure of our society is 
threatened ; instead of burning incense before the altars of our 
political deities we must find work for more than two million 
of our people ; and in such a situation the qualities of common 
sense and co-operation which carried us through the War must 
serve us again. 

Coming to definite proposals, emphasis is laid not on ‘ Pro- 
tection,” but on the vital necessity to safeguard our home 
markets by methods—control of imports, Empire develop- 
ment, and national planning, as well as tariffs—for which the 
authors find the convenient name of * Insulation.” 

‘*The whole case presented here is that we must face the fact 
that our old export trade is bound to be more and more threatened 
and curtailed by the actions of foreign countries, which we cannot 
control. It is a fact which must be recognized and dealt with, 
and it cuts right across the existing economic structure of Great 
Britain. Almost every nation in the world has shown itself deter- 
mined to establish all the principal industries within its own borders. 
Even where it costs them a great deal to do so, they are making for 
themselves many of the things they used to buy from us. They 
do this by putting up high tariff walls behind which their own infant 
industries grow up. The industrialization of markets behind tariff 
barriers is happening all over the world. It may be very stupid of 
foreign nations, even from their own point of view, to do this, but 
the point is that they have done it.” 

We cannot put back the hands of the clock. The Free Trade 
theory that the free play of economic forces should settle what 
nations should produce what commodities is hard driven 
to justify itself in practice, for other nations will not 
play the game ; and it is difficult to see how we can build up 
the standard of life which our workers have learnt to expect, 
if they are to be exposed to the shocks of economic anarchy 
now prevalent throughout the world. 

* Of course, it would be theoretically better to plan the 
whole world as a single unit [the authors write] but no one has 


The Opportunities of an Empress 


The Life of the Empress Eugenie. By Robert Sencourt. (Benn. 
21s.) 

“Her passion was for gorgeous opportunity : what fortune 
had to offer her, daring never failed to take, nor to give 
what crisis required.” Thus writes Mr. Robert Sencourt of 
the Empress Eugénie towards the end of a biography of 
exceptional interest, wit and charm. As a piece of history, 
as a study of character and as a picture of a dazzling court 
where tradition was almost perfectly aped by theatricality, 
the book is diflicult to overpraise. 


eer 


——. 


the power to do that. Therefore, you must start somewhere 
The only area in which we can start is Great Britain, Th 
existence of the Empire Commonwealth gives us great oppor. 
tunity to extend the essential principle of planning and opie, 
from the nation to a whole section of the globe .. . , 49 pet 
cent. of our export trade is especially susceptible to plannin, 
and protection ’—that is, our Imperial trade. Moreoye, 
given the large-scale production which our home and Empire 
markets would make possible if fostered under the Mosley 
plan, it is arguable that our export trade would be in a bette 
condition than it is now in our fiscally-defenceless state, 

The control of imports, and economic partnership with ih, 
Dominions and Colonies on the basis of mutual advantag 
are the first two items in the Mosley programme ; the third i 
National Planning with a National Investment Board t) 
mobilize our capital resources, and to promote research ani 
invention, including such useful enterprises as the production 
of smokeless fuel on a commercial scale. We are also given 
some details of currency reform, and some suggestions for 
the reconstruction of Parliament, but in the limited space at 
my disposal I would rather refer to their scheme for National 
Slum Clearance, because in my view it is an admirable one, 
being almost exactly along the lines which the Spectator 
has long advocated. The rehousing of slum dwellers (a; 
distinct from the new housing needs of the fairly well-to-do, 
which should be left to private enterprise) is a matter which 
cannot be tackled piecemeal, but must be preceded by a 
nation-wide survey of the situation, and prosecuted with all 
the financial and administrative power of the State. 

Sir John Tudor Walters has already shown what can be done 
by building 15,000 houses by mass production methods, and 
only last week he suggested a means whereby half a million 
men might be put to work. In order to start right, however, 
it will be necessary to enlist the active support of the Building 
Unions, and to finance the new works put in hand by some 
scheme such as the issue of Slum Clearance Bonds. I an | 
glad to see that the authors suggest that ‘* this large scale | 
effort would not be conducted by Whitehall, but by a Housing 
Board constituted by Statute.” 

The less Socialism there is in our housing schemes the 
better, but we need not be frightened by catchwords. In the | 
planning of areas and in providing building materials the | 
sometimes pettifogging efforts of Local Authorities cannot be 
allowed to delay or override the national desire that ow 
abominable housing conditions should be remedied within 
this generation. The Mosley group are the first political | 
party to come forward with a clear-cut policy on Housing | 
which looks as if it might succeed. They should get in touch | 
with Mr. Bossom, the architect and L.C.C. alderman who | 
recently made in the Spectator some excellent suggestions for | 
relieving the congestion of London; together they might | 
wake up our municipal Bumbles and drive them into action. 

Here are seventeen representative men—mostly young and | 
all very much in earnest—who have produced a scheme which | 
is neither very partizan nor wholly impossible of realization. | 
In addition, it is eminently readable and unquestionably | 
sincere. The diatribes of theorists who imagine that any | 
sall to action is a threat to democracy, and the sneers of those f 
who accuse them of self-seeking, will not deter these young | 
men from their purpose. They should have the best wishes 
of all who put patriotism before party. 





e 


IF. Yeats-Brown. 


nore OSPR 


Eugénie de Montijo belonged to “les grands d’Espagne” | 
in spite of the fact that her grandfather was a Scottish wine ° 
merchant settled in Malaga. He was a Catholic and his 
daughter (Eugénie’s mother) married into a noble family, 7 
the King’s permission being obtained on the ground that 
her “ lineage embraced the old sovereigns of Scotland.” It 
embraced a good many very much less exalted persons, 
“but surely first to ancestors is applied the principle of the | 
survival of the fittest.’ The lady herself was fit for any 
position, not requiring too high a morality. Very able and 
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sant, she lived many years in Paris, while her was a prisoner were appalled by her rage. Had it been 


very pleas : : é : 
daughters were little girls, and perenne most successfully 
in aristocratic and intellectual circles. I rosper Merimée and 
Stendhall were almost daily visitors to the Montijo household, 
from which the father was generally absent. She was, as a 
friend of her own sex put it on hearing her reputation 
violently attacked, “a good and excellent woman who 
inspired in men a real sympathy.” Anyhow, she was devoted 
to her children, especially perhaps to Eugénie, who had been 
born in Andalusia during an earthquake. Taking refuge 
peneath a tree in the garden, she found that her situation 
had become critical, so in the open air scented with orange 
blossom and syringa Eugénie was born “ with nature and 
society both rumbling in convulsion.” It was a portentous 
beginning, and people thought that she owed to it the 
“expression of meditative and even sad amazement * which 
even as a child distinguished her blue eyes. 

The conversation of her mother’s friends, Merimée’s 
criticisms of life, and Stendhall’s tales of adventure began 
the children’s education, which was later carried on at the 
“Convent of the Sacred Heart * where rich little girls were 
prepared for life, with much kindness and * considerable 
intellectual efliciency.” The system of training aimed at 
* impregnating fashion with faith,’ and in the case of 
Eugénie they were certainly successful. 

The elder of the two sisters married straight from school 
the Duke of Alva, and returning to Spain carried Eugénie 
with her. It was a very fine match and established the 
position of the wine merchant's granddaughters beyond all 
possible doubt. A love-affair which came to nothing may 
be said to have put a finishing touch to EKugénie’s education, 
and left her as ready as her mother to embrace any fine 
* opportunity ~ which might arise. 

She waited some time. Nepoleon met her before he was Km- 
peror, admired her, and made some slight advance, obviously 
not for le bon motif. Too Spanish to be shocked and too good 
to be tempted, she snubbed him at once. Later on, when he 
fell in love and proposed an alliance in correct form, she 
accepted him with joy, writing to her sister to say that she 
hoped her new position would enable her to do good in the 
world, adding, ** I am not risen from a place so low as to 
make me feel giddy.” 

The splendour of the Imperial coronation led on to the 
splendour of the Imperial court. Her life, however, must 
have fallen short of her expectations. With her, disappoint- 
ment always followed close upon good fortune. Perhaps the 
most beautiful woman in Europe, she could not hold the 
man who had certainly married her for love. Napoleon's 
infidelities were open. A woman of great social charm and 
attraction to women as well as to men, it was yet true that 
her court consisted mostly of parvenus. The old aristocracy 
laughed and held aloof. They missed something which the 
Imperial pair could not give. Neither of them was royal. The 
Emperor's ** manners were irremediably affable, and even 
his bad temper was familiar.” The young Empress had a 
very grand bearing, ‘a starlike serenity,” an indescribable 
“radiance.” In moments of relaxation, however, she gave 
occasion for superior smiles—she made too much use of 
“the freedom of the dominoe.” With “une gaminerie tout 
a fait charmante”’ she would, on more or less private occasions, 
kick an air ball to the ceiling. The Emperor, despite his 
successes with women, had always in him something of timidity, 
probably like other people he suspected the truth of his 
Napoleonic ancestry. Between them they failed “to keep 
the court distinguished.” 

Against all this one must set the fact that nothing could 
exceed their popularity at the English court. Greville says, 
ill-naturedly, that the Emperor knew at least how to make 
love, and Victoria enjoyed a very mild flirtation as something 
Which seldom came her way. 

Mr. Sencourt makes a great deal of the political abilities 
of the Empress, who as time went on got more and more 
power, and ruled France well during the Emperor's absence 
in the Italian campaign of 1859. ‘There is no doubt that 
Politically the relation between husband and wife was 
often very much strained and that Metternich gave the 
Empress credit for the most strength of mind. 

When at the end of the war of 1870 the crash came, the 
men who brought to the Empress the news that the Emperor 


she, she would never have been taken alive and she arraigned 
the Emperor in terrible terms—she had already written 
to the front to say that on no account must her young son 
be kept out of danger should duty call him. She would 
rather see him dead. All the same there is no denying that 
she enjoyed the dangers of her escape to England. 

A widow and an exile, while her son lived, she still kept 
her passion of ‘ opportunities.” He had still before him, 
she believed, a glorious career. The report that he had been 
disgracefully abandoned by a brother officer and killed by 
the assegaies of Zulus in South Africa, was a blow so terrible 
as almost to cost her reason. But she got well. The 
Empress in her seemed to die, but she herself lived. When 
Marshal Canrobert spoke to her of her tragic disappointments 
she said quite simply and with infinite pathos, ‘ C'est mon 
petit que je pleure.’ After all, her consolations were great. 
A prayer-book was found when her son’s body was 
brought back to her. In it, in his own handwriting, she read 
aspirations which might have come from the heart of a 
saint. The page, too intimate to quote here, her biographer 
gives in full. That the blood of Hortense and Napoleon ITI 
ran in the veins of this * happy warrior’? seems almost 
incredible. It must have seemed to his mother one more 
proof of what Mr. Sencourt calls *‘ the adequacy of the 
Catholic Faith.” 


Ideas of Universities 


English, German. 
16s.) 


American, 
(Oxford University Press. 


Universities : 
Ilexner. 


By Abraham 


Dr. FLEXNER has written a book which is of real importance 
to every student of education. It contains the wisdom and 
something of the disillusion of an unusual life-work. As 
head of the Rockefeller General Education Board the author 
has had a great influence upon the growth of education, 
especially in America ; his decisions have influenced millions 
of pounds of endowment and altered the face of the uni- 
versities irretrievably. And now, having resigned from 
his task and spent some time observing the fait accompli at 
home and abroad ; having, perhaps, tried hard to recapture 
those ideas of a university which facts have sometimes done 
their best to obscure, he has produced a work of as great, or 
greater, value than his other. 

He gives us an honest picture of the American universities 
without passing over in silence the excrescences which, like a 
curious growth on a tree, have done much to obscure the 
meaning and the use of a university as, let us say, Cardinal 
Newman would have conceived it. The absurd pscudo- 
subjects, the ad hoc instruction in everyday banalities, the 


verbiage which has turned vacancy of brain into apparent 
thought, the coining of phrases and maltreatment of voca- 


bulary that pass for research, in short the mis-use of mind and 
the misunderstanding of culture are all illustrated with 
deadly quotation and ludicrous particularity. One laughs 
and is astonished, and thanks heaven that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were never drowned in money and practical utility. 
We read of such extensions of the humanities as courses in 
scoutmastership, fire insurance, composition of lyrical poetry, 
philosophy, photoplay composition, manufactured gas, ex- 
pressing personality in a letter. These and many other 
things are taught by correspondence by one of the largest 
and most reputable universities in the country. Dr. Flexner, 
after many pages of quotation, justifies his feeling that the 
real function of higher education tends to be obscured 
by quite other aims. 

But this is only part of the subject matter of the book. 
Dr. Flexner is no muck-raker and he recognizes the achieve- 
ments of American education. English readers wili do 
well to study these with even more care than the more critical 
matters. It does not seem likely that we shall ever have 
the money to fall into most of the errors, and we can very well 
profit by much that has been done successfully in this 
astonishing country of dvvauis and crude contrast. 

The cighty pages devoted to English universities show a 
deep love for the ancient peace which we have not lost even 
yet; but the author, having his full share of the American 
genius for organization, is uneasy about many tendencies 
at Oxford and Cambridge, while the University of London 
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comes in for a good dose of criticism. Contrasting the 
institutions of the two countries, Dr. Flexner says :— 

“The American universities are open to innovation; that is 
excellent; but, alas, they have been invaded indiscriminately 
by things both good and bad. Nowhere else in the world has it 
been so easy to get a sound move made—witness the speed with 
which graduate schools have been created and medical schools 
reorganised. But, unfortunately, nowhere else, as new departures 
have been proposed, has critical sense been so fecbly operative. 
- . . Thus a wild, uncontrolled and uncritical expansion has taken 
place; the serious withdraw into their own shells; the quacks 
emit publications that travesty research and make a noise that 
drowns the still small voice to which America should be listening. 
Thus a nation which ‘ believes ’ in education permits its elementary 
and secondary schools to be demoralized by politicians and its 
universities to break beneath the incongruous load placed upon 
them.” 

Of the English scene he says :— 


“* The English believe in religion, in manners, in politics ; through- 

out their history education has been subordinated, now to one, 
now to another of the three. This broad generalization is to be taken 
cum grano salis; it is not so nearly correct to-day as it was a genera- 
tion or several generations ago, when, politically and economically, 
things were running England’s way ; under force of sheer necessity, 
it will have to become still less true if England is to pull out of its 
present difficulties.’’ 
The discussion which follows is more valuable though less 
amusing to the English reader than the clinical picture of 
American educational anomalies, and it puts us in debt to 
our very able and very appreciative critic. 

On the whole Dr. Flexner seems to lean towards the German 
universities rather than towards the American or the English, 
though the section devoted to them is hardly as important as 
the other two. It is impossible to do justice to the value of 
the book as a whole in a brief notice ; it requires, and should 
be instrumental in encouraging, a series of studies from all 
points of view of education in a changed world. Perhaps 
we have not even got a prolegomenon to a definition of the 
education of the future ; but if we ever do find out at what 
we should be driving it will have been the work of men like 
Dr. Flexner which has enabled us to do so. 


JouN LANGDON-DAVIES. 


Has our Drama Improved ? 


A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. Two vols. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
The Key and With All John’s Love. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

(Benn. 5s. and 3s. 6d. each.) 
The Shadow of Henry Irving. 
(Richards. 6s.) 
In these two volumes Professor Nicoll brings his careful 
history of the British drama down to the year 1850. 

The first half of the nineteenth century marks perhaps the 
lowest depths of descent—though one might nearly match it 
in imbecility with the period between 1870 and the early 
eighties, before the appearance of Ibsen as a European 
influence. How is one to account for the collapse, and for 
the prolonged separation between the theatre and literature ? 

Do not suppose that nobody was writing for the stage, 
But the wrong people were writing for it, and it was the 
wrong sort of stage. 

In earlier volumes, Professor Nicoll was able to confine his 
appendices of “ plays produced” to three hundred or five 
hundred pages. Here they occupy the whole of the second 
volume, exhibiting a vast array of dead matter—tragedies, 


By Henry Arthur Jones. 


dramas, comedies, melodramas, farces, burlesques and 
extravaganzas. All extinct and forgotten! A National 


Theatre, appointed to illustrate our dramatic record, could 
exhume hardly a dozen or so of these relics with any possibility 
of interesting audiences in 1931. Yet pessimists moan that 
our drama is in a bad way. 

In the early nineteenth century the authorised or patent 
theatres were huge barns in which any delicacy of effect must 
have been lost amidst the surging license of unruly audiences 
which expected spouting, bellowing and attitudinising, amidst 
inebriate interruptions, and occasional orgies of carrot-and- 
eabbage throwing at great grandiloquent players. (One 
could do with a little of their audible *“* grand manner” in 
this time of muttered realism!) It was the age of roman- 
ticism, when innumerable poets—including most of the great 
ones, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge—sat in their studies, 
afflicted by Elizabethan memories, and wrote totally 


—— 
unactable tragedies on obsolete models. 
could not be expected to confront orange-pee| pits 
though Browning (assisted by Macready)  trieg late 
on. Begins here, then, that fatal, priggish contempt fi, 
the real stage which has kept so many of our great Writers 
from adapting themselves to its demands. To haye asked 
them to write a play that could be produced under the then 
prevailing conditions would be as though you asked Professors 
Whitehead, Eddington and Jeans to oblige with talkig 
thriller to-day. Bulwer Lytton is almost alone as just 
tolerable dramatic artist. For Sheridan Knowles is * impossible» 


These great mey 


The drabness of the age that came close upon the Tomantie 
movement has been cited by another writer, Professor Watson, 
in his Sheridan to Robertson as a partial explanation of ty 
decline. But why did nobody dramatise drabness? It hy 
its tragic possibilities, as we have abundantly learnt sinc. 
Perhaps the reason was that a falsely pathetic and tearfully 
melodramatic convention, having got complete possession of 
the boards, clever men, or men of genius, naturally follow 
it, when they tried to write plays; as Dickens (a fine actor) 
did when he experimented with the theatre. Itis Robertson; 
merit that he tried to bring the stage nearer to life—often by 
devices that now seem pitiably theatrical. 

Wonderful is the industry that has enabled Professor Nicol 
to accumulate evidence concerning these dismal days! 
For reading and _ reference his volumes _ will become 
indispensable. 

A short way of acquiring hope concerning our dramatic 
revival is by comparing his hand-list of plays, in the second 
volume, to any collection of the sort published to-day—sy, 
Messrs. Benn’s cheap series, which contains at least twenty 
efforts infinitely superior to anything acted during the “ decline,” 
The latest volumes contain two dramas by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
whose success in this kind is all the more remarkable in that 
she has not, I think, hitherto cultivated it at the expense of 
the novel. The Key is an effective mystery thriller, only 
hampered, in directness of development, by a rather slow 
introductory scene. With All John’s Love is more original | 
and might well make a great success in production. But wh | 
will dare to prophesy the fate of a play with a theatre-going | 
public much more intelligent, but also much more incalculably | 
‘apricious, than easy-going ‘* patrons of the drama ”’ between | 
1800 and 1850 ? i 

The late Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's little book on Irvin | 
need not be too closely scrutinised or criticised. It is u-| 
finished and confused—a tribute to Irving, whose ghost seems 
to compel controversy ; yet containing damaging admission 
of his limitations. One cannot easily reconcile its assertions— 
as, for example, that Irving, “a great man,” was also a great 
actor, and, more, a great Shakespearian actor, who howeve | 
could not speak any sustained passage “ in such a way as to 
delight or even to satisfy the ear.” ‘* Nearly all of them might 
have been written in prose.” Yet Irving was “* great” in 
Shakespeare—though he failed in the big scenes of 
Macbeth and Othello and Lear. His Lear was ‘ slow, laboured, 
mannered, uninspired, screeching, forcible-feeble !’ Is it an 
enemy of Irving thus showering derisive epithets ? No, its 
an admirer. Oddly discriminating admiration ! One concludes 
that Irving must have been a mesmerist. He evidently 
hypnotised Mr. Henry Arthur Jones into a muddle of self 
contradictory appreciation. RICHARD JENNINGS. 








The Language of Science 
Number: The Language of Science. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
For the last two hundred years Philosophy has been in) 
disrepute ; and with the spread of the belief in the mechanical | 
view of nature, which, except for recent years, had beet) 
hardening since the time of Newton, all examination of the | 
principles upon which natural knowledge rests came to be/ 
regarded as fruitless and misguided. In presenting scientific § 
or mathematical knowledge, the tradition has been to conceal | 
their human origin as far as possible and to treat the subjects | 
as though they had been divinely preordained. The respett | 
for mathematics, in particular, has been so great that even those | 
who were masters of its techniques and were, therefore, qualified i 
to teach it considered it unnecessary to review the first | 
b 


By Tobias Dantzig | 
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=———— 
principles on which it was founded, or to recognize the phases 
through which it had passed in its evolution to the present day. 

In ‘these days of an idealistic reaction in science the 
subjective aspect of all natural knowledge is being recognized 
d first principles are once again being examined. The 


an : , 
appearance of such a book as that of Dr. Tobias Dantzig 
should do much to assist in this examination and to re- 


humanize mathematics. Any teacher of mathematics who 
allows himself freely to respond to this most stimulating book 
is thereby likely to be made more capable of attracting minds 
that might otherwise be discouraged from the outset—and 
many of them for life—by being set apparently pointless 
examples in mathematical technique. The view of the author 
of this book is best illustrated by the following quotation :— 

“The systematic exposition of a text book of mathematics is 
based ‘on logical continuity and not on historical sequence ;_ but 
the standard of a high school course, or even the college course, 
in mathematics fails to mention this fact, and therefore leaves 
the student under the impression that the historical evolution 
of number proceeded in the order in which the chapters in the 
text-book were written. This impression is largely responsible 
for the widespread opinion that mathematics has no human 
element. For here, it seems, is a structure that was erected 
without a scaffold; it simply arose in its frozen majesty layer 
by layer! Its architecture is faultless because it is founded on 

jure reason, and its walls are impregnable because they were 
reared without blunder, error or even hesitancy, for here human 
intuition had no part! In short, the structure of mathematics 
appears to the layman as erected not by the erring mind of man 
but by the infallible spirit of God.” 

The extension of the range of number and its expression in 
geometric terms has been the underlying task on which 
mathematics has been engaged throughout its whole history ; 
and without demanding of his reader more than the most 
elementary knowledge of mathematical technique, which 
everyone learns at school, Dr. Dantzig has been able to show 
ina most vital way the development of the most fundamental 
issues of mathematics throughout the ages. 

The book begins with a discussion of the primary recognition 
of number—as quite distinct from the process of counting— 
which a number of lower animals seem to share with man. 
From this he leads on to the primitive methods of counting, 
and of representing numbers symbolically. Then he proceeds 
to the discovery of negative numbers ; or irrational numbers, 
such as7/_2; of transcendentals, such as 7 and e, the base of 
natural logarithms ; and then of complex numbers of the 
type (a + ib), where 7 stands for the square root of minus one. 
These complex numbers, which have so unfortunately come 
to be known as ** Imaginary ” or ** Unreal” numbers, are the 
especial terror of all those who are disposed to be frightened 
by mathematics; this is particularly unfortunate, as the 
fear is not justified by any great difficulty in the concept ; 

: ys : 

it is almost entirely due to the suggestion of teachers, whose 
own mathematical education has been devoted to the mastery 
of mathematical technique, rather than to the understanding 
of fundamental mathematical concepts. It lacks all justifi- 
cation ; for these complex numbers are no more ** Unreal ” — 
or “ Real” for that matter—than other numbers ; they are 
distinguished from them only by the fact that knowledge of 
them is relatively recent, and that they have not become 
“real” through centuries of familiarity as other numbers 
have done. It is in this section of the book that Dr. Dantzig’s 
treatment is particularly illuminating and happy. 

As with many other examples of mathematical discovery, 
complex numbers were discovered before their relation to 
other kinds of numbers was understood ; and it is through 
this fact that they came to be regarded as mysterious. As soon 
as their relation to other numbers is understood, the sense of 
mystery vanishes, The author describes his own experience of 
this as follows :— 

“Tremember my bewilderment ; here were magnitudes patently 
impossible and yet susceptible of manipulations which lead to 
concrete results. It was a feeling of dissatisfaction, of restlessness, 
& desire to fill these illusory creatures with substance, Then 

was taught to interpret these beings in a concrete geometrical 
way. There came an immediate feeling of relief as if I had solved 
4&1 enigma, as if a ghost which had been causing me apprehension 
turned out to be no ghost at all, but a familiar part of my environ- 
ment.” 

In the final chapter of the book an attempt is made to find 
arational justification for number in either a subjective or an 
objective world. In doing this the author is the first to 
acknowledge his possible shortcomings as a_ philosopher, 
Nevertheless, the chapter is full of striking suggestiveness ; 


it should be welcomed by all those interested in philosophical 
problems who have no technical knowledge of mathematics. 

The book ends on a note of confidence of a kind to which it 
is the privilege of mathematicians alone to be entitled :— 

““And so neither in the subjective, nor yet in the objective 
world can we find a criterion for the reality of the number concept 
because the first contains no such concept, and the second contains 
nothing that is free of the concept. How, then, shall we arrive at 
a criterion ? Not by evidence, as the dice of evidence are loaded. 
Not by logic, for logic has no existence independent of mathe- 
matics ; it is only one phase of this multiphased necessity that we 
call mathematics. How, then, shall mathematical concepts be 
judged ? They shall not be judged ! Mathematics is the supreme 
judge ; from its decisions there is no appeal.” 


Some Practical Salmon Problems 


Salmon Hatching and Salmon Migrations. Buckland Lectures 
delivered in Edinburgh, 1930, by W. L. Calderwood, I.S.0., 
F.R.S.E. (Arnold. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuts little book is not by any means a hatchery manual as its 

title might seem to imply, but is something very different 

and much .more important. Mr. W. L. Calderwood, lately 

Hi.M. Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland, whose 

qualifications for the task had a world-wide recognition, 

delivered in Edinburgh during 1930 a series of Buckland 

Lectures. These were largely a résumé of some matters con- 

cerning salmon which our author had already written in his 

book Salmon and Sea Trout, published earlier in the same year, 
and they are now set forth, in handy book form, in the 
graceful colloquial style of which Mr. Calderwood is a master. 

His aim, apparently, is the laudable one of guiding a more 

widely extended audience to higher, if more speculative, 

levels in discussion of salmon fishery. 

Of matters more or less incidentally referred to, yet all of 
great interest, are facts regarding the duposit of their eggs by 
salmon in the gravels of the natural red 1s observed and tested 
personally by the author; records of salmon fortuitously 
captured far out in the deeps and of certain recaptures in the 
open sea of other fish which had been marked in shore waters 
(illustrated by a chart) and the deductions as to migratory 
and feeding habits to be drawn therefrom. The bearing which 
netting in river, estuary and the sea has upon the stock of fish 
is elsewhere shown ; the effects of temperature on the different 
runs of fish in the rivers are touched upon, and on a final page 
is given the highest known salmon leap in this country, being 
that of 11 feet 4 inches on the River Orrin, in Ross-shire. All 
these subjects may be left to titillate the reader’s enjoyment 
as he comes upon them in course of perusal. 

Mr. Calderwood’s main theme is the value of so-called 
** artificial > hatching of salmon in so far as that may affect 
the restoration, maintenance or development of the stock of 
salmon in our rivers. Probably few subjects in this con- 
nection have led to greater controversy. The Royal Com- 
missioners of 1902 stated :— 

‘“* After a careful review of the evidence we recommend further 
investigation of the questions bearing upon the natural and 
artificial propagation of salmon before there is any expenditure 
of public money upon the establishment of hatcheries for supplying 
ova or young fish to the rivers of Great Britain.” 

The report upon a questionnaire conducted, ad hoc, by Mr. J. 

Arthur Hutton for the National Association of Fishery Boards 

as recently as 1929, arrived at much the same conclusion, but 

recommended experimental work on a large scale. One can 
hardly find fault with Mr. Calderwood, therefore, for giving 
us so little indication of what his personal views may be. He 
contents himself with submitting such facts as are known— 

with one grave omission. He further describes in detail a 

practical investigation of the problem officially undertaken 

in Canada, in 1925, with the Sockeye salmon of the Pacific, a 

species whose habits differ at all stages from those of our 

Atlantic salmon. It is something of a pity that Mr. Calders 

wood should, even onthe presumptive analogy, have written :— 

‘** Under natural hatching in this country, one fish would produce 
two. With eggs hatched artificially one fish would produce fully 
seven. Ora pair of fish would produce four naturally, and fourteen 
artificially.” 

The danger is that such speculations may be accepted as facts, 

Countless millions of eggs have been “ treated ” in the United 

States without any marked beneficial result upon the depleted 

salmon yield, and many millions are now undergoing treatment 


in Canada, The omission above referred to is that our author 
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nowhere indicates the cost of such gigantic operations. This 
is surely a factor of vital importance if the adoption of hatchery 
operations is to be considered as against the alternative 
methods of restricting netting, reducing pollution and pro- 
tecting spawning fish from the depredations of poachers. 
Under ideal conditions certainly some gain would be in- 
evitable ; every kind of adverse factor, it is to be feared, will 
as inevitably upset any ideal conditions. In some ten years’ 
time, the great Scottish experiment, hinted at in the preface 
and now authorised, will doubtless shed much light on this 
problem. 

One final point remains. Mr. Calderwood in his book of last 
year, again from an American analogy, held it to be proved 
“that spring fish breed spring fish, and autumn fish breed 
autumn fish,” and the * fact” was everywhere accepted. It 
is surely rather belated caution now to state that the “ fact ” 
seems to him to be no more than “ more than likely.’ This 
suggests that the book is provocative as well as interesting, 
not a bad combination of qualities in any book. 


The Christian Ideal in Social Life 


Equality. By R. H. Tawney. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Eaquauiry Mr. Tawney defines as “ an arithmetical metaphor 
for a relation between human beings.” It is not going too 
far to suggest that most of the nonsense talked by many about 
the meaning of equality proceeds from their taking the 
metaphor too literally. It is in one sense only that we com- 
pare the earth with an orange ; it is surely in one sense only 
that philosophers have held that I equal you and all men else. 
They have never claimed that all men are biologically equal, 
nor that they are equal as means in society, but only that they 
are equal as ends. We abstract from the manifold differences 
between men the essential fact of their identity as human 
beings, as fellow-members of a society which becomes valuable, 
as we know from experience, only in so far as we learn to treat 
each other with equal consideration and esteem. So Mr. 
‘Tawney argues in these Halley Stewart Lectures, now brought 
together in book form. They are an attempt to formulate 
the Christian ideal in social life. I know of no system of 
ethics which teaches any other view. 

But if social equality means essentially that all men are 
equally entitled to the same opportunities and the same 
common environment, not only when they are young but 
throughout their lives, it does not necessarily mean that they 
must be treated identically with respect to every social 
criterion. Mr. Tawney differs conspicuously from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw when he asserts that equality of income is not a sine qua 
non of real equality. 

«What is important (he writes) is not that all men should receive 
the same pecuniary income. It is that the surplus resources of 
society should be so husbanded and applied that it is a matter of 
minor significance whether they receive it or not.” 

His is a mind that regards poverty and subordination less as a 
material restraint than as an affront to the spirit. 

It is no paradox, however, that he devotes the great part of 
his book to a demonstration that the prime necessity of our 
day is a radical diminution of the inequalities of wealth that 
disfigure capitalist society. Rejecting the alternative of 
revolutionary change, Mr. Tawney elaborates what he 
describes as the “strategy of equality’ in terms of wide 
extensions of the social services and the democratization of 
industry. The social services which he most wishes to extend 
are education and health and those which may be said to enrich 
the common environment. But he is not one of those 
Socialists who muddle-headedly wish to pauperize us. He is 
hostile to family allowances on the ground that it is better ‘* to 
abolish the Ancoats and Bermondseys rather than to dis- 
tribute cash subsidies to those who live in them,” and that 
collective expenditure on social and capital reconstruction 
yields more valuable results than the spending of driblets of 
money by powerless and often ignorant consumers. Similarly, 
though he does not pursue the point, he is afraid of our policy 
of infinite doses of unemployment relief, regarding it as an 
excuse for our failure to solve the problem of so organizing 
industry that unemployment shall be less common. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Tawney, like Robert Owen 
and Mr. Maxton, is an environmentalist. It is curious that 
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he allows it to be inferred that he believes the schoo} Medi) 
service and kindre@ social reforms to be sufficient to eradicy 
physical defect in the nation’s children. He dogs Sean 
justice to recent biological studies and has nothing to yf 
upon the problem of eugenics. It is unfortunate, too, that hf 
discussion of measures to secure the public control of industry 
and the freedom of the wage-earners is so fragmentary, Thes 
not the social services, would seem to be the essen » 
Socialism. Mr. Tawney does not face squarely the fact thy 
after all his increased expenditure on social provision, SUpposiny 
it can be done without injury to the incentive of entrepreneyn 
to produce efficiently, and after all his State contro] Ove 
profit-making industry, vast inequalities of reward woul 
still remain which are condemned, explicitly and implicitly 
throughout the whole of his argument. Moreover, is it so ¢, 
tain that the discontent of the working classes would 
removed by their exchange of capitalist masters for the 
bureaucratic experts of public utilities ? The personal probley, 
of the eight hours of a man’s working day, like those of his s 
and family relations, would seem to require a more compley 
and delicate solution. 


Mr. Tawney’s argument, illustrated with a wealth of per 
tinent figures and eloquent comment upon them, proceeding 
impressively from its ethical premises to its political conclusion 
has in a high degree the power of engaging the sympathi«, 
It is a pity, then, that it has these faults of sentimentalig, 
and superficial thinking. Le style est Vhomme. His writing 
though often praised, seems to one reader at least flaccid 
and woolly. The epigrammatic grace of The Acquisitive Sociey 
has not survived. Instead, the question is often begged by 
being framed ironically, as if irony were more than a mer 
emotional comment upon a case and could take the place of 
logical proof. In these days no politically minded person ca 
rest content with any substitute, however witty, for ration 





and systematic discussion. RR. 
A Review of Psychology 
The Willto Live. By J.H.Badley. (Allenand Unwin. 10s. 64)! 


Mr. J. H. Baptry, the distinguished Headmaster of Bedale | 
School, has written an interesting review of the science of! 
psychology. Bedales is perhaps the best known co-educe | 
tional school in this country. It is, he tells us, from the needs | 
which his pupils have felt for such a book that the volune| 
arose. 

Although Mr. Badley does not commit himself to any 
particular school of psychology, the net result of the book 
will be to suggest to the reader that he adheres in the main 
to what has been called the English school. It is true that 
he by no means rejects the two definite and clear psychological 
systems which have arisen—the behaviourism of Dr. Watson 
and the psycho-analytic school of Dr. Freud. He sees some 
good in them both. Both, however, are too extreme for hin. 
An idea of his method and point of view can, perhaps, be given 
from a quotation of the passage in which he deals with the 
critical question of ** Sex and Conflict ” :— 

“These various methods of resolving mental conflict may b 
illustrated by the various ways in which it is possible to attempt 
to deal with what are undoubtedly the commonest and most painfil 
conflicts in most people’s experience, those arising in connexion 
with sex. Inman .. . the sex-urge has ceased to be a seasonal 
matter occupying a definite and restricted place in the cycle of his 
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activities. He is subject throughout the greater part of his life to 
impulses arising from this instinct which constantly affect his othet 
activities. We may be glad that this is so, and may trace much of 
our humanity (in the best sense of the word) to the fact that emotions 
and sentiments that are associated with the sex-instinct are nol 
limited to particular times, but are continually active and give theit 
colour to the greater part of life. But great asis the gain there is al 
a heavy price to pay. Instead of having a fixed season when 1! 
is supreme and then in turn giving place to others, in man the 
sex-impulse is apt to be insistent at times when it cannot. claim 
supremacy, and so to come into conflict with other sentiments 
and conditions of his social life.” 


This passage is typical of Mr. Badley’s wide biological 
approach to the subject. While such an approach has it 
disadvantages in that it leads to a somewhat vague and hazy 


impression being left in the mind of the reader yet it is, 00 / 


doubt, very suitable for the objects which the author had i 
view in writing his book. Indeed, Mr. Badley is at his best 


in those passages which discuss psychology in general. He) 
has a good passage in his introductory chapter, for example, : 
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— 
; in which he gives an account of the present state of the science 
F of psychology :— ao 
“ At present psychology ean only be regarded as a science in 
ie making. It may be compared to a vast new country such as 
the iddle-west of Canada, much of it hitherto unexplored territory 
ne surveyed and accurately mapped for the first time ; 
— and more of it continually being occupied, and towns, still 
mane sketchy and provisional, laid out on a great scale, with the 
pe inty of a great future. Now and then the discovery, real 
peiccwnlnel of gold (here we have an analogy with the discoveries 
ae the psycho-analysts) causes a rush to the place, and 
w settlements grow up which, even if the gold-field does 


4 sudden ne ° . ° 
not prove to be so rich as was believed, lead to permanent gains 
But the most real gains lie in the less sensational 


of occupation. > p ‘ 
advance of permanent settlers, lumbermen and tillers of the soil, 


and the workers and traders that supply their needs.” 
We can recommend The Will to Live as a useful introduction 
topsychology, especially for students. 


Whose Son is He? 


Jesus—Lord or Leader ? By Frank Lenwood. (Constable 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. LeNwoop has written a book of a type which was 
both more prevalent and more appreciated twenty years 
avo than it is to-day, when the Liberal Protestant outlook 
is no longer in fashion. It is made interesting by its writer's 
vigorous style and intense sincerity ; but there is little in 


its arguments which is not already familiar to theological 
students. Obviously the facts related in the New Testament 


admit of two opposite interpretations. Either we have in 
the personality of Jesus of Nazareth the finest flower of 
humanity and nothing more, or a unique irruption into 
history of the divine—in the words of Dr. Vernon Bartlett, 
quoted by Mr. Lenwood, “the direct action of Go.’s 
transcendent will to create something beyond the result of 
His immanent working.” 

Here is that fatal ** either—or ” which Von Hiigel declared 
to be the source of our worst religious difliculties. But 
forced options appear to be congenial to Mr. Lenwood’s 
mind, which is earnest and candid rather than subtle; and 
he feels no doubt that if Christianity is to have a future, 
the central problem of Christology must be resolved in a 
non-supernatural sense. The orthodox doctrine of the 
Incarnation, he thinks, should be regarded as part of the 
margin of error inevitably present in any human religion 
which is to make contact with men. It is, in fact, an “ over- 
belief’ ; and those experiences of the Church which seem 
to Christians to guarantee it are mostly referable to pro- 
jection and suggestion. The discussion, however, is robbed 
of much of its value by the fact that most of the best recent 
work on Christology is ignored. Mr. Lenwood does not 
seem to be acquainted with the writings of Professor Hodgson 
or Father Thornton; nor does Archbishop Temple appear 
among his authorities. Indeed, on the philosophic side his 
equipment seems slender ; and though too much metaphysics 
is certainly bad for religion, the total absence of a philosophic 
background is as certainly fatal to it. The result is a lack 
of depth, a deficient sense of mystery, a kind of breezy certitude 
that things have got to fit. The solution to which Mr. Len- 
wood leads us is practically identical with Unitarianism. 
He argues its religious advantages with a persuasive eloquence 
which is in itself attractive and will doubtless ensure appre- 
ciative readers for his book. KE. U. 


The Lion Heart 


Richard The Lionheart. By Rhoda Power. (Putnam. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir is curious how strong a hold Richard I has retained on 
the hearts of the English people. For to him, in life, England 
meant nothing save as a field for raising money, and he 
would, as he gaily confessed, have sold London itself, could 
he have found a buyer. His people as a whole could not have 
known him, since after his coronation he was never in England 
save for a few short months ; all his interests were Continental 
or concerned with the Crusade, and in all probability he could 
hot even speak English. But to-day outside the House of 
Lords stands his statue as of a great Englishman, which he 
never was. He was a great adventurer, however, and it is 
Possibly this fact that has helped to rivet his memory in the 
hearts of a people about whom he cared little. 


Literature, too, enshrines his fame in the pages of Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman. But no young person, it is said, reads 
Seott nowadays, and therefore it is that Miss Rhoda Power 
has done well to produce Richard The Lionheart for a youthful 
public who might otherwise grow up unknowing of the 
romantic story which has centred round the name of Richard 


Plantagenet. It is significant that two pages only of this 
little volume are considered sufficient to cover Richard's 


doings in England ; the rest is devoted to his daring exploits 
in Palestine and to his quarrels and imprisonment in Europe. 
The narrative is picturesque and accurate, and the author 
has wisely chosen to make use in it of extracts from con- 
temporary chroniclers—especially Moslem historians, while the 
whole book is made additionally useful by excellent ciear 
maps. One small point wants correction. Apuleia (p. 147) 
should be Aquileia—an emendation not so trifling as it seems, 
for otherwise the puzzled reader might think Apulia was 
referred to, and that is five hundred miles away from the 
spot where Richard was shipwrecked. 


Fiction 
A Mixed Bag 


Brother and Sister. By Leonhard Frank. (Peter Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Other Land. By Francesco Perri. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

Tobit Transplanted. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Prometheus and Epimetheus. By Carl Spitteler. (Jarrolds. 


7s. 6d.) 
Three Pairs of Silk Stockings. By Panteleimon Romanof. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Tne overwhelming popularity of the novel is bringing its 
revenges. It is leading the modern novelist, in the ever 
more difficult quest of originality, to experiment with new 
subjects and a new technique; and it is driving writers, 
who, in another age, would have found literary expression 
in essay or travel book or autobiography, to pour their 
thoughts into the common mould of the novel. The frontiers 
of the novel are being extended, and its contents enlarged, 
under our eyes. Here is a mixed bag of stories from four 
countries—Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia and England— 
only one of which conforms in any degree to the traditional 
novel form of, say, a quarter of a century ago. 

Leonhard Frank’s remarkable novel Brother and Sister 
will provoke many questions. A marriage innocently and 
ignorantly contracted within the prohibited degrees 
kinship became, in the fifth century B.c., the theme of one 
of the greatest poetic dramas of all time. Is such a subject 
open to the prose novelist of the twentieth century a.p. ? 
In Shakespearian Verona or Venice upstanding young men 
and pure maidens fall in love at first sight and speak to one 
another without more ado in language of the frankest physical 
passion. But can we transfer such scenes to Unter de 
Linden in Berlin where many of us have walked, or the 
garden of a well-known hotel in Zurich where some of us 
may have stayed? The answer to these questions must 
depend largely on the individual taste. But it is clear that 
Herr Frank himself has not been altogether easy in his 
mind about them. If his intention was to write a modern 
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realistic novel on these themes, he has stopped half-way in 
the attempt. He ostentatiously fiouts realism by a Shake- 
spearean use of the long arm of coincidence ; and he adopts, 
both for narrative and for dialogue, a purely poetical style 
which sometimes achieves beauty and occasionally, at any 
rate in translation, descends from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. (Lydia walks “ as if her soul were in her legs ”’ ; 
and Constantine is described in terms more suggestive of 
Rudolf Valentino than of Romeo.) The result is a powerful 
and striking book which will be widely read and discussed ; 
but Herr Frank has not solved,, has not even really faced, 
the problems which he raises. 


The next two novels on our list, Italian and English, seek 
to paint a picture rather than to tell a tale. The Other 
World, by Francesco Perri, a writer who has not hitherto 
appeared in English dress, is one of those ‘** regional’ novels 
which have recently been so popular in France and Italy. 
Its scene is pre-War Calabria at a time when thousands of 
her sons were leaving Italy every year to seek fortune in 
America. It is a clear-cut, masterful book, which leaves 
the reader in no doubt about its merits or its defects. Its 
weakness is an almost complete failure to interest us in the 
individual characters. It is like an opera where conductor, 
choirmaster and scene-painter have conspired by thei> united 
brilliance to throw the principals into the shade. Its strength 
lies in its mass movements, in the vividness of its back- 
ground. The universal land hunger; the chatter in the 
village wine-shop; the hope, very like despair, of those 
who set out for far-off half-mythical America ; the despair, 
faintly tinged with hope, of the women and old men who 
await their return—these are pictures you will not forget. 
The whole life of a Calabrian village is packed between the 
covers of this racy book. 

The courtesy due to the stranger within our gates has 
made us ungallant enough to keep Miss Benson waiting. 
Tobit. Transplanted is a succession of scenes from life in a 
corner of Manchuria inhabited by Chinese soldiers, White 
Russian refugees, missionaries and, last but not least, a 
London-educated Chinese called Mr. Wilfred Chew. The 
plot is a poor thing, and not even her own; for it is ** trans- 
planted ” from the Book of Tobit. Miss Benson was never 
meant to write novels. But since fate has decreed that 
only novels can be really best-sellers, what remained for the 
authoress of The Little World but to don willy-nilly the 
seven-and-sixpenny boards and dust cover? It is not her 
fault that her new wine has so often had to go into old bottles. 
It is a vintage which needs no bush; but it does not make 
a good novel. 


Still less does Prometheus and Epimetheus fall into the 
category of “ straight” fiction. Its author calls it a prose 
epic, and it stands mid-way between an allegory and a fairy- 
tale. Carl Spitteler is a noted German-Swiss poet ; but the 
attempt to re-create a half-classical half-biblical saga seems, 
at any rate in English, a superhuman task. 

The reader who belongs to the Peter Bell school of thought 
and likes a novel which 7s a novel and nothing more, will 
turn with relief to Three Pairs of Silk Stockings. It is the 
latest thing from Soviet Russia ; and except for the setting, 
which is contemporary Moscow, it might have been written 
fifty years ago. In his own country, Panteleimon Romanof 
ranks as a low-brow novelist (though in England he finds his 
way into high-brow journals like the Criterion); and he is 
certainly not, as the ‘* blurb ”’ alleges, one of ‘** the younger 
generation of Russian writers.”” His characters are puppets 
of the conventional type, But the unfamiliar environment 
gives the English reader a sense of novelty ; and his latest 
book, while it has not the quality of some of his short stories 
published in England last year, should find plenty of readers. 

Ik. H. Carr. 


Mr. Walpole on Holiday 


Above the Dark Circus. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) 

Or all our novelists—Mr. Bennett himself not excepted— 

Mr. Walpole is most concerned with the spiritual and literal 

furnishing of the novel, It is something more than a passion 
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for documentation that possesses him : he has learned gj the 
rules and regulations of the traditional novel form anq 204 
almost out of his way to observe them. He is most fascinated 
by the bare and empty house of the spirit and the sinister 
passions which whistle like draughts down its corridors ; but 
like a removal man rubbing his hands with professional alee 
he prepares to push all the available furniture of the noye| int 
the place. Hence a sense of encumbrance in Mr. Walpole, 
work, especially in the later volumes. And although ) 
regards the present “ thriller’ as a mere holiday from }j 
more serious labours on the lives of the Herries, I think hin 
happier in it for the reason that the speed, tensity and excit. 
ment of a “ thriller’? prevent him from furnishing too tho. 
oughly. 





His story, in the words of a down-and-out ex-officer, tel 
how a blackmailer is lured to a flat near Piccadilly Circus tj 
meet three men whom many years before he had betrayed. 
These men intend no harm, but anger gets the better of one of 
them, and the blackmailer is murdered. The action take 
place in a few hours, at night, and within sight of the Cire, 
whose lights step into the pauses of the action with the effi. 
ency and regularity of a chorus. Pengelly, the blackmaile 
and, in the later pages, his even more repulsive brother, ay 
exceedingly well drawn. Mr. Walpole has always bee 
fascinated by the problem of motiveless evil and cruelty, ani 
in the presence of these men he transcends the ploddiy 
craftsmanship of novel furnishing, and loosens himself iy 
passages of fine descriptive vividness :— 

“His thin, mean, little body seemed to curl itself up like a 
animal’s into a bony heap...” 


Again : 


“As Pengelly continued to talk, there were parts of me that 
rose like awakening animals in response to him.” 

There are scores of such passages breaking through the 
comings and goings of the conscious novelist, achieving a life 
thatis independent of the peculiar furniture of symbolism whic) 
Mr. Walpole pushes in front of his creatures. Characteristically 
the book begins with a paragraph on the novelist’s method 0! 
approach—an apologia for the use of the first person—ani 
concludes with a reference to the rosy volumes which stand 01 
the narrator's table as he writes—for Mr. Walpole likes ty) 
take his characters through hell in order to reward them vit! 
a few objets dart when they come out for surviving the ordeal. 


VY. S. Prircuett. 


New Novels 


UNDERTOW. By Joan Sutherland. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.}- 
A good woman is a help to her lover, a bad woman 
is not. Miss Sutherland's version of this novel theme 
has a Balkan background, and involves an Archduke. 


DERMOTTS RAMPANT. By Stephen Mackenna. (Chapman 


and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—The Dermotts were exiled fron) 


Ireland: and although Mr. Mackenna conscientious\ 


makes them free of a large tract of space and time, they arf 


hardly at home in his pages. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By Faith Baldwin. (Sampson Low 
7s. 6d.).—This story presents, with colour and a kind o! 
desultory skill, the emotional values acceptable ti 
the cheaper type of women’s magazine. 


TRAIL OF THE SKULL. By Gavin Holt. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Holt is like a producer of] 
charades—he believes in amassing properties, and) 


making a scenario to suit them. An Aztec skull, aspirin, 
and cyanide of potassium are on his list. 


THE LOVING SPIRIT. By Daphne du Maurier. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—A gracious book, which lives up to its title. 


When Miss du Maurier gains firmer artistic control o| 


her emotions, and ceases to write “ literary ” Cornish, 
her work will be admirable indeed. 


THE ANGEL IN THE ROOM, By Gerard Hopkins. 
(Mundanus. 3s.)—An ingenious psychological study of 
five people at dinner. It is not Proust, but a colourable 
imitation, well watered and sugared for English taste. 
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Some Books of the Week 


Dvunrinc the past month the books most in demand at 
The Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction: Things I Remember, by Marie, Grand 
Duchess of Russia; If It had Happened Otherwise, 
Collective ; The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, G. P. Wells, 
and J. Huxley; Africa View, by Julian Huxley ; Detective 
Days, by F. P. Wensley; Ex-Jesuit, by E. Boyd Barrett ; 
A Journey to China, by Arnold J. Toynbee ; The Sea Raiders, 
by E. Keble Chatterton. 

Fiction: The Winding Lane, by Sir Philip Gibbs; The 
Shorn Lamb, by William J. Locke; Morning Tide, by Neil 
M. Gunn; High Table, by Joanna Cannan ; Two Families, by 
Archibald Marshall; Simpson, A Life, by Edward Sackville 
West; Poor Caroline, by Winifred Holtby ; Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings, by Panteleinon Romanof. 

* * * * 





The beauty and fascination of Napoleon’s youngest sister 
Pauline, ‘* the enfant terrible of Europe,” are commonly taken 
for granted. Mr. Chattin Carlton’s frank and entertaining 
biography, Pauline (Thornton Butterworth, 15s.), while 
reasserting, fails to prove the latter assumption. Possibly it 
is erroneous. The lovely sister of the most famous man in 
the world could not but occupy the world’s attention. Napoleon 
as an advertisement was irresistible ; preoccupation and 
—- are closely allied. However that may be Napoleon 
1imself was very fond of his sister from the first day that 
he saw her when she was six and he was seventeen. Her 
character never changed. When she married General de Clere 
and went to Haiti she danced through plague and 
revolution with the flawless courage of a heartless woman. 
A peg for every scandalous tale, the idol and laughing-stock 
of Paris, she had never any political importance. Why the 
Powers refused to allow her to join Napoleon on St. Helena 
it is not easy to say. Frustrated in the one act of altruism 
to which she ever aspired, she returned to the cultivation 
of the ego and died in character, with a looking-glass in her 
hand. 

* * * * 


The attainment of her national majority by South Africa 
is a fitting time for retrospection and prevision. Coming 
of Age (Maskew Miller, 10s. 6d. London: Simpkin Marshall, 
Ltd.) is a volume of studies in South African citizenship 
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and politics, and the names of the eight co-authors 
guarantee of impartiality and judgment informed by po : 
tive knowledge. This is a book which cannot be overlooke 
by anyone interested in the problem of South Africa, 
though not all the conclusions will meet with uniye 
acceptance, they all deserve respectful attention, 
Political, Economic and Administrative aspects of Sout 
African life are dealt with in a series of short articles }; 
acknowledged experts, and Professor Hofmeyr contributg 
an introduction in which he makes wise, if guarded, Teferenc 
to the “‘ native menace,” and points out that the time hag 
now come to emphasize, not so much the rights, ag ths 
contributions, of the different sections of the body politie 
While it is undoubtedly correct psychology to eliminate 
if possible, the fear of a native menace, we doubt whethg 
this can be done merely by disregarding it. It is perhaps y 
legitimate criticism, therefore, that the greater part of ths 
book is concerned with English and Dutch relations, ay 
not sufficient attention is paid to the native factor, 
is but partially remedied by a brilliant chapter on “}, 
Poor White and the Native,” which demonstrates, none too 
soon, that this is one problem and not, as it is so ofty 
conceived, two problems. Attention should also be dray 
to a chapter entitled * South Africa and the North,” whiq 
many will consider tendentious, but which formulates th 
eminently reasonable view that the question of native policy 
sannot be considered sectionally, but should be the concen 
of Africa as a whole. 

* * * 

A few years ago a startling light was thrown on the death 
of Marlowe, and since then there has been a revival of interes 
among scholars in the life and work of the Elizabethan poet, 
Was Marlowe murdered in cold blood by Elizabethan “ gang. 
sters,”’ and had Raleigh or that wild poet, Kyd, a hand in th 
conspiracy ? Mr. Robertson reviews the evidence, and abstains 
from taking sides in the controversy in his Marlowe, 4 
Conspectus, (Routledge, 6s.). But in tracing Marlowe’s work in 
the Shakespeare Folio, he is more decisive, and claims that the 
metal of the Marlowe * line” can be safely tested. The ma 
in the street must revise his Shakespeare for when he declains; 

“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York,” 


he may be really quoting from Marlowe. This book is for 

scholars, but will interest all who find exciting that form of 

literary detective work known as “ internal evidence.” 
* * * * 





In the Memoirs of the Crown Princess Cécilie (Gollancz, 15s) | 
there is a great deal of reading which might enchant a child | 
Discreet to the point of romance, if not precisely dramatic! 
her recollections are at least scenic. Glistening processiois| 
and gorgeous functions, the sheen of satin and jewels, lit wy} 
the holidays of a child peculiarly sensitive to the delight} 
of pageantry. Her lessons would seem dull to modern gitk, 
“From an early age I was very fond of reading and as ny 
mother gave me every Christmas some beautiful books which 
she selected in consultation with my governess I only hat! 
good things to read in my youth.” But lessons were ove} 
very early, and then came the sentimental pleasures of ai 
arranged marriage. ‘The ex-Crown Prince figures as Prine} 
Charming. The Kaiser is a “ knightly” figure of fluent} 
religious expression, the Kaiserin a dignified embodimett| 
of perfect domesticity, &e., &e. | 

* * * * 


A book about a Scot, written by a Frenchman, translatel/ 
by an American in American, printed in Saxony and publishe! 
in England is a rather explosive mixture. —An_ explosioi 
comes soon, when we are informed of the youthful Stevenson} 
that he used te hide * gun in hand, await for antelope | 
in the suburbs of Edinburgh! For sheer clotted nonsense in} 
fact portions of the book are ineffable, and a blunder or a0} 
absurdity, like ‘*the Honorable Mr. Gladstone” or sont 
illiteracy (contributed by the translator) crops up on almos 
every other page. And yet, despite all blots, M. Cartes} 
Robert Louis Stevenson: The Frail Warrior (Noel Douglas 
10s. 6d.) is by no means lacking in attraction. At least it has | 
the French lightness of touch ; also it is honest. The author 
tries to paint the real Stevenson, not the Stevenson dt} 
Victorian legend, not ** the chocolate angel,’ but the essential : 
sensualist and poseur that the man was. True, in letters, het 
cultivated a very elegant pose, but in them you (al) 
almost always catch him arranging himself, even as on his 
Inland Voyage he must equip himself in ** écru cloth sandals 
and a red flannel sash caught with a knife.” As M. Cart 
truly says, “it was part of his prestige to have round hin) 
a sophisticated and unusual environment.” Still, he did) 
write Weir of Hermiston. 

* * * * , 

Few people understand exactly how London's commerclt) 
business is done or realize its vast extent and its world-widt) 
ramifications. Even to those engaged in one particular trade) 
Mr. Cuthbert Maugham’s Markets of London (Pitman, 65)/ 
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The Greatest 


Omnibus Volume 





THE WORLD CRISIS 
1911-1918 


WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL 
4 Volumes in 1 


New Chapter on the Battle of 
the Marne 





832 pages 21s. net 


CAN WAR BE 
AVERTED? 


| SIR LEO 
CHIOZZA MONEY 


Here a member of the War Government deals 
with the grave issue of PEACE OR WAR. These 
pages show what each nation hopes and fears and 
point the way to Peace. 


Maps 10s. 6d. net 


AFUGITIVE IN SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA 1908-1920 
WILHELM MATTENKLODT 


The thrilling adventures of a German farmer who 
spent years playing hare to the British hounds 
through Angola and Bechuanaland. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 
EL CAID 
CLARE SHERIDAN 


Author of “ Nuda Veritas,” etc. 





“A brilliant and arresting story of the real Africa 
which few know like Clare Sheridan.” 


—Rosita Forbes. 
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| COLLECTED FROM MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
1760-1902. 
By FRANK SMITH 


This volume is a full record of the forces which have moulded 
the English Elementary School, and traces the influence of religious, 
social, political and economic factors on our national system of 
education. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 10/6 NET. | 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
WHOLE MAN 


A PLEA FOR A NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION. 
By L. P. JACKS, D.D., LL.D., D.LITT. 


In this book education is regarded as the key industry of our 
civilization and as lying at the root of the main problems with 


which the statesman has to deal. 6/- NET. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 


The author's experiences of some 35 years as teacher, examiner, 


and inspector. 7/6 NET. 
* An exceedingly encouraging and practical book . . . ought to be | 
read by every modern language teacher."—SCHOOLMASTER. 


PAULINE 
By ROBERT BROWNING 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
N. HARDY WALLIS, M.A. 


In this book the first edition is compared with that of the later | 
versions. Many will appreciate the frequent beautiful and | 
haunting lines which it contains. 5/- NET. 


ANONYMOUS FRENCH VERSE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF _ FIFTEENTH CENTURY POEMS 


Translated by N. HARDY WALLIS, M.A. 
12/6 NET 
“The compiler is to be congratulated on rendering so accessible a 
phase of French poetry hitherto but little known.”"—BiRMINGHAM | 
Post. 


MANUAL OF MODERN COOKERY 
By JESSIE LINDSAY & V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A. 


This book contains about 860 recipes for all sorts of households. 
They are the fruits of Miss Lindsay's many years’ teaching of | 
practical cookery in school and college. 


Second and Revised Edition, 4/6 NET. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS 
Prepared by WM. R. SHEPHERD. 


This Atlas helps to explain the vital geographical causes that have | 
determined the political evolution of States and Empires and their 
relationship with the rest of the world. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 22/6 NET. 


TREASURIES OF MODERN 
PROSE 


An entirely new series of attractively produced books, giving in 
a cheap, handy form examples of the best modern prosewriters. 
The following have just been added :— 

MODERN SHORT PLAYS. SECOND SERIES. 
By Various Writers. 

MODERN SHORT STORIES. By Various Writers. 

DR. THORNDYKE INVESTIGATES. By R. Austin 
Freeman. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY PROSE 
OF H. G. WELLS. 
CLOTH BOARDS. 2/- EACH. 


Write to-day for Prospectus of the above books. 


WORKS 





10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 | 
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will be in large part novel, for he describes briefly a great 
many of the London produce markets, each with its peculiar 
customs that are little known outside its limits. He is rightly 
content to glance at the Stock Exchange and Lloyd’s, and 
passes on to the Baltic, the Corn Exchange and the London 
Corn Exchange, to the markets in the precious metals and 
in iron and steel, copper and tin, and to the markets in wool 
and hides, sugar, tea, copra, shellac, timber, foodstuffs, furs 
and many other kinds of wares for which London is the chief 
market in the world. The reader must be impressed with the 
complexity of this great merchandising machine, which yet 
works so smoothly that it rarely attracts notice, and which 
supports a large body of workers and contributes very sub- 
stantially to the national income. Mr. Maugham’s valuable 
book, reprinted from the Times Trade Supplement, is a re- 
minder that we are a trading as well as a manufacturing nation, 
and that the interests of our traders must not be overlooked 
in any reconsideration of national policy. 
* * * * 

Like many laymen, Captain Bernard Aeworth, D.S.O., R.N., 
is troubled by ‘the rising cost of a numerically shrinking 
Navy,” and feels that somehow the Admiralty is on the wrong 
tack. He expresses his views frankly and clearly in The 
Navies of To-day and To-morrow (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
8s. 6d.), a courageous book that deserves careful reading even 
if its criticisms of experts and specialists are occasionally 
somewhat wild. Captain Acworth is one of the many expe- 
rienced naval officers who distrust the whole policy of the late 
Lord Fisher and his school, and have no use for monster 
battleships, greyhound cruisers, super-submarines, aircraft 
carriers and other new inventions, or for the multiplicity of 
special branches that have been developed within the Navy. 
The Fisher policy, he thinks, proved disadvantageous in the 
War, especially at Jutland. In his constructive chapters the 
author gives reasons for holding that a fleet of smaller, slower 
and much cheaper battleships and cruisers would serve us 
better both for defence and offence than the present types of 
vessels. The need for economy is so urgent that Captain 
Acworth’s proposals demand attention. 

* * * * 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage has brought together in Sea Power 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) the letters that he has addressed to the 
Press since 1915 on sea training and naval defence, together 
with four articles on true and false economy and Imperial 
policy in the broadest sense, supplemented by letters on 
public expenditure. Mr. Drage has done good service for 
many years in reminding the nation that unwise spending is 
ultimately bad for all. In regard to naval defence, he is con- 
cerned lest “ parity ’ with other nations whose naval require- 
ments differ widely from ours should be interpreted so as to 
make our Navy ineflicient to fulfil its purpose of protecting 
our Empire trade routes. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Drage 
did not recast his letters into a short monograph, but for those 
who recall the circumstances in which they were written 
his letters will have an interest. 

* * * * 

Caviare to the general, perhaps, A Journal of My Journey 
to Paris in the year 1765, by the Rev. William Cole (Constable, 
16s.) is none the less attractive for those who like our sober 
Georgian ancestors. Cole was an old friend of Horace Walpole 
and shared his interest in current scandal and in antiquities. 
Cole’s diary is largely a painstaking description of Paris and 
the neighbourhood as he saw it in the last three months of 
1765. Many of the convents, churches and monuments that 
he noticed were swept away in the Revolution of 1789. But 
the parson found space for comments on French ways that he 
did not like, and on the eminent persons, like Wilkes, of whom 
he did not approve. Walpole was in Paris at the time, but 
too indisposed to go antiquity hunting with his friend. The 
journal has been carefully edited by Mr. F. G. Stokes from 
the MS. which the author bequeathed with many others to 
the British Museum, and has an attractive introduction by 
Miss Helen Waddell, picturing Cole as a kindly and crotchety 
old scholar. 


Motoring Notes 
The 17-h.p. Vauxhall 6-cyl. Cadet 


Tits saloon is one of the type of small sixes which have become 
so popular during the last two years. The coach-built saloon 
sells at £280 complete. It is a British car built at the Vauxhall 
works at Luton on American lines. By this I mean it has a 
three speed gearbox, the lower gears being intended prin- 
cipally to get the car under way, and then give place to top, 
on which all the work is intended to fall. Once in top gear, 
nothing but a halt in traffic, or a particularly steep gradient, 
should necessitate a change down. 

The acceleration on top, the ratio of which is 5.1 to 1, is 
very good for the engine horse-power, but the maximum 
speed obtainable is only round the 55 mark, with a cruising 
speed of 40-45 m.p.h. Petrol consumption is given as 23 m.p.g. 


—$——_ 
In appearance this metal panelled saloon is enhanced }y, 
the high fluted bonnet which has for so long been ado ta 
by Vauxhall Motors. This gives the car dignity, mad x 
some extent minimizes the appearance of height from th 
ground. A general lowering of the whole car, and the det 
in particular, would not only improve its appearance bi 
would have a beneficial effect on its road-holding qualiti 
with a consequent increased feeling of safety to the Passenger 
Actually the 4 ft. 8 in. track is adequate and normal. 
the chassis is short, however, being just under nine feet i 
length, and the car looks and feels high off the ground, — 
This particular saloon is offered with a choice of three 
colours and there is a very wide range of standard coachwor; 
from which to choose, all priced just under £300. I nq, 
that, in all cases, metal panels are used ; they are Stronger 
and retain their appearance better, than fabric. 
For the rest, the equipment is usual. The four-doy 
saloon holds five people easily, with ample leg room, ay 
has sliding bucket seats in front. Strong hide is used for th, 
upholstery, and the general finish is good at the price, 4j 
extras, such as bumpers, luggage grid, spare wheel and typ 
are provided, even to a rather attractive mascot on {hy 
radiator cap. Four of the six windows wind, and the win(. 
screen opens outwards. it 
The field of view in front is good, but the high bonng 
makes it impossible for the driver to see the left front win 
at all, and only a little of the right front one. This is a disting 
disadvantage, as, unless the driver’s judgment is faultles 
it necessitates the use of one of the pillar and_ ball fittings t, 
indicate the position of the wing. The seating generally j 
comfortable ; one sits well into the car and not on it in bot} 
front and back seats; and there is plenty of headroom, 4 
the controls are central, the driver can use the right fron 
door with advantage. The control of the car is simph, 
I found the hand brake was placed very far forward unde 
the instrument board. I would like to find the gear positions 
marked on the knob of the gear lever, even though thee 
positions are quite normal. 
In the centre of the steering wheel are the spark advanee, 
throttle, and horn knob. There is also a small lever which 
controls the charging and lighting. None of these positions 
is marked, and it is difficult, until one is used to them, t) 
know just whether any, or all, of the lights are on or off 
There is not even a noticeable * Click” as the lever drops 
into each position. 
The Engine details are as follows :— 
The bore and stroke are 67.5 and 95m.; the head is detach. 
able with overhead valves operated by push-rods, the valve 
cover containing the oil filler and breather. The crankshaft 
runs in four bearings, and there are aluminium pistons. — The 
engine, clutch, and gearbox form one unit, held by a singk 
point in front, and by two brackets with rubber blocks just 
in front of the clutch. The timing gear camshaft is driver 
by a duplex roller chain which, it is claimed, ensures silene 
and needs no adjustment. Engine lubrication is by automatic 
forced feed, and the chassis by a high pressure gun in the 
usual manner. The electrical system follows the American 
practice being 6 volt. The latest U type Zenith carburettor 
is fitted, and the results seem entirely satisfactory ; the petri 
tank is at the rear of the car, and holds nine gallons. 
Semi-elliptic springs are used throughout, assisted by 
Lovejoy shock absorbers. 
The brakes are of the internal-expanding semi-servo type. 
operated by a combination of rod and cable. Separate 
adiustment for each is provided, and the hand brake operates 
the two on the rear wheels. 
The clutch is of the single plate dry type, with an adjustable 
pedal: I did not like its rather abrupt action, but understand 
that, in recent models, this has been modified and_ now 
works smoothly. 
For an all round performance on the road, particularly at 
its price, this car wants some beating. It may be urged 
that its maximum speed, which I place at 55 m.p.h., is not 
fast enough for many people; on the other hand, the factor 
which really counts in making a good average over a journey, 
other than over unobstructed Continental roads, is acceler 
tion. The Vauxhall, in its class, is exceptional in this respect. 
Even taken up West Hill, N., from a standing start. and 
immediately changing up to top gear, a speed of over 30 m.p.h 
was held for most of the hill, and the summit was passed at 
a steady 20. 
The engine runs quietly, is well balanced at all! speeds 
and the single spring valves are not noisy. The steering 
is light. with an excellent turning lock, and gear changing 
presents no difliculties. 
I took the car over a very bad stretch of road, and tried its 
riding from both the front and back seats. I found the road 
shocks were very well absorbed, and the car as a whole was 
not distressed by this treatment. The brakes are excellent, 
powerful right up to a dead stop. but at the same time pro 
gressive. 
It is not surprising that this car should find a ready market; 
and if it has lasting qualities, in addition to those I have 
mentioned, it is outstanding in its class, Prtmam CocuRANe. 
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THE FALL IN 
PRICES 


“| 4 Statement of Policy by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. 


of Bournville 


ANKERS and economists are emphasising the necessity for a reduction of 
B retail prices as a step towards better trade. 

It has always been our policy to pass on to the public any reduction in costs 
arising from cheaper raw materials or increased productive efficiency. Accord- 
ingly during the last twelve months alone we have reduced the price of our 
Milk and Plain Chocolate Blocks 16 per cent. and 25 per cent. to 10d. and 
gd. per half-pound respectively, without any alteration in the quality what- 
soever. We shall continue to follow this policy, the success of which was 
proved in 1930. That year, despite depressed conditions, was a record one in 
the sales history of our firm. 

The chart below shows that the price of Cadburys Milk Chocolate has been 
falling more rapidly than the Ministry of Labour index of food prices during 


the post-War period, and is now 16 per cent. below the pre-War selling price. 
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The Modern Home 


The Picture and the House 


—$— 


By Joun ROTUENSTEIN. 


fv is not surprising that the question, ‘“‘ What is the best kind 
of picture for the modern house?” should continually be 
asked ;_ still less, that it should meet with no convincing 
answer. For it goes to the very heart of one of the most 
pressing problems of our time: the place of the artist in 
society. Unless this problem is solved, indeed, that question 
cannot be answered, and we must suffer indefinitely the 
present chaos in the arts. This chaos can best be illustrated 
by contrasting the present with the past. In the past (up to 
the threshold of the industrial age, thtt is) the artist served 
two masters—and with consummate success. These were his 
own aesthetic impulse, and society. The former—the impulse 
to create harmonies in line, colour and tone, to evolve from 
these symbols for the ultimate reality that lies behind appear- 
ance—has remained throughout the ages substantially the 
same, but the latter has modified its demands as often as its 
own structure has changed. The artist, in short, had to satisfy 
the aesthetic demands of his nature strictly within the limits 
imposed by his service to society. So in.each successive 
European civilization the artist has been a public servant. 
The Greeks, and to a lesser degree the Romans, believed in 
the power of beauty to influence politics, to make men noble 
and patriotic. Especially did they believe in the value of 
loyalty engendered by the common possession of beautiful 
things. In the classical world, then, the artist was the creator 
and the guardian of a beneficent civic force. In the mediaeval 
world he played a different part. Since none save a tiny 
caste of scholars was able to read, the artist was entrusted 
with the propagation of the Faith. And more :_ it was he who 
also gave concrete form to the dogmas of the Church. It was 
through painting and sculpture that the mediaeval world saw 
Christ and the Saints and Miracles. So profound and so con- 
vincing indeed was their presentment of Christianity, that to 
this day, despite our knowledge of history and of the East, 
when we envisage Christ, it is not a Galilean peasant but Him 
of Leonardo’s ‘* Last Supper’? whom we see. Compared with 
the Madonnas of Raphael and Botticelli, the Mary of the New 
Testament is an elusive, shadowy being. When the hegemony 
of the Church was broken and monarchy sat in her place, the 
artist’s funetion was to make manifest the glory of the king 
and thus to foster national consciousness. When monarchy in 
its turn was supplanted by aristocratic oligarchy, the artist 
upheld the prestige of the class which now employed him by 
his exquisite presentment of its most admirable traits ; he 
established thereby an ideal of sensibility, pride, courage and 
grace that was of the uttermost value not only to the aris- 
tocracy itself but to the people as a whole. 
Democracy AS PATRON 

The dawn of our era brought with it a radical change in the 
relations of the artist with society. The artist was faced by 
an unprecedented situation. For the first time in history 
he found himself without a patron. Hitherto he had 
engaged without question in the service of the dominant 
power of the day, whose representatives knew how to use 
him to the best advantage. But the industrial and mercantile 
oligarchy that displaced the aristocracy and ruled in its 
stead was prejudiced against art, which it deemed a frivolous 
luxury, inimical to its doctrine that salvation lay in labour for 
material ends alone. In any case the typical magnate of the 
early nineteenth century only achieved his position after a 
lifetime of struggle too hard to allow of the leisure necessary 
for the cultivation of artistic tastes. Nor was the advancing 
democracy, which increased wages and was turning into a poten- 
tial patron of the arts, better fitted for such a réle. For the 
introduction of machinery brought about the immediate 
and complete corruption of popular taste. 
FreepomM or MopERN ArT 

The predicament in which the artist found himself by the 
end of the first quarter of the last century was not the result 
of chance, but the logical outcome of the tendency on the 
part of both society and the artist himself to diminish the 
social function of art. At last it disappeared, and thence- 
forward art was not indispensable to man. The tendency was 
progressive. In the mediaeval world the artist was the servant 
of a universal religion, and his subject, however abstruse or 
subtle his handling of it, gave his work significance in the 
eyes of the simplest peasant, no matter whence he hailed. 
The Renaissance, with its revival of classic styles, drew art 
nearer to the scholar, and away from the unlettered layman. 
The Reformation destroyed the religious subject-matter 
common to all Christendom. When absolute monarchy 
succeeded universal church, the artist served a single nation ; 
at last, when the aristocracy became the sovereign power in 
the State, he served but a small and exclusive class. It was 
but a step from the limited social service employment by an 


aristocracy entailed to social irresponsibility. For absence 
social responsibility is the dominant characteristic of Modern 


art. The artist of our epoch, being without a patron to Ww ; 
him for a social purpose, has, for the first time, been free t 
devote himself wholly to the rendering of his own imaginatiy ’ 
This liberation of art from its age-long association = = 
utilitarian ends, with which the artist, as such, was om vigo0t 
concerned, seems to have kindled in it a desire t Tal 
free itself from every non-aesthetic association. The chary. fon the 
teristic art of to-day therefore is an art that has. sacrifig:ff certain 
all its incidental qualities in order to realize more Complete) fF boards 
those which are essentially and exclusively its own. “EF to som 
RELATION BETWEEN Propucer AND CONSUMER “=~ 
This means that the painter, for example, no longer attempi; sonice 
to obtain likeness to nature, since that can be done better) J in clo 
the photographer, nor to tell a story, as the novelist’s mediy, J distti¢ 
is better suited to such a purpose, nor to do anything gj In § 
what he can do transcendently : create, that is, harmonies ft! ™ 
line, colour and tone. In fine, he is concerned exclusiye 4,3 
with the aesthetic side of art. Since he has no patron, he daft “* . 
not know for what kind of environment his painting is desting pipe 
so he attempts to make it suitable for a great variety \ ol 
interiors, or else he gives the matter no thought at all. Wh: and t 
he does in either case is likely to be imperfectly adapted yf 3.16 | 
any particular setting. The confusion that reigns in the a— busin 
world to-day is due more to this want of an intimate relatin§ was 1 
between producer and consumer than to any other cayy— Net! 
From the social standpoint the artist (who exists to-day yf £51? 
unprecedented numbers) produces blindly and without pu. Ye" 
pose. The public buys blindly, but with suspicion. Ayp ™% . 
its suspicion is justified, for profound aesthetic judgment ha pal 


become almost as rare as artistic genius itself. In the pas 
when art was closely associated, by means of a subject-matte 
imposed from without, with life, the whole world delightei Tu 


in it. But a passionate love of beauty solely for its own sakf — depre 
of beauty devoid of human, that is to say extra-aesthetic sigi-f last | 
ficance, is a rare quality ; and I know of no adequate reayif 
for supposing that it has ever been commoner than it is to-day, bal 
How to Buy Pictures pes 

‘** IT do not know if others are like myself, but I am conscioy} price 
that I cannot contemplate beauty long,” says a character ij) had 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s Cakes and Ale. For myself, I belie) =“ 
that by far the greater part of humanity resembles him i wy, 
that respect. Until, therefore, some movement comes int wT 
being which will be conscious of the practical value of thk> ye 
arts, and able to impose on them a worthy subject-matter, lk gout 
who paints pictures and he who buys them can reach 1 coul 
mutual understanding. Pending the birth of such a move! this 


ment, he who desires to have pictures in his house cannot ( the 
better than buy those for which he sincerely cares, and eschei qT 


fashion ; for in truth a man’s taste is reflected not by the bes redu 
that hangs on his walls (for many a man who never looked} °°! $8 
a picture owns a score by the greatest masters) but by the = ©! 
best that moves him. Mug 
now 

thei 

° The 

General Knowledge Questions | om 

f reqt 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question} — but 





submitted is awarded this week to Miss Ethel M. Kenned\, and 
Heeneholme, Rowlands Road, Worthing, for the following :- 

Questions on Meals in Fiction ’ 

ene 

1. Who “ dispensed the pudding in mute resignation ”’ ? a 

2. What hostess replied : “It’s a pity to cut the pie if you'rem’| jy | 


hungry ” ? ; 
3. Who, when invited to a dinner, ‘‘ felt the number of delicacis) tay, 
to be oppressive ” ? F the 
4. Who said: “I never eat such a turkey in all my life’? | gta 
5. When was a great ham “ again offered for martyrdom”? | pol 
6. What carrier, after cating a cake offered “as a mark |) peg 
attention,’ decided on marriage ? ej 
7. Who was ordered not to “let on ’at the scones is no our aly jn, 


bakin’ ” ? § | 
8. Who, when his fiancée had fainted from starvation, fed hte by, 
with a great mince pie ? — no 





9. What boy was treated by his uncle to porridge for breakfas:| 
dinner, and supper ? H 

10. What little girl “‘ was cordially invited to eat the circlet®) yy 
delicate pastry ” by her nurse ? : scl 

11. Who accepted a turnip after dinner with the remark: “ Oni ing 
might dine worse ”’ ? s 

12. Who was rebuked for “ his languid appetite,’ and by whom’ | yy} 

13. What landlady, on behalf of an invalid child, * composed i po 
batter pudding as she only knew how” ? 


Answers will be found on page 330. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 





EFFECTS OF TRADE DEPRESSION. 





VISCOUNT CHURCHILL ON THE POSITION. 





Tar annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway Co. 
was held on Wednesday at Paddington Station, London, the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Churchill, G.C.N .O., in the chair. ; 

Lord Churchill prefaced his remarks by referring to the changes 
on the board and to the criticism which was periodically raised in 
certain quarters in regard to. the number of directors on railway 
boards, and said that in his view it would be unfortunate if, owing 
to some limitation in regard to numbers, the board were deprived 
of the assistance they now received from those directors whose 
experience in the world of commerce and industry made their 
services extremely valuable, and also from those members who were 
in close touch with local interests and the requirements of the 
districts which they represented. 

In submitting the report and accounts the chairman said that 
the receipts from railway and ancillary businesses amounted to 
{34,346,867, a decrease of £1,837,186. Of this decrease £1,438,557 
was attributable to the railway and £324,534 to the docks. These 
heavy decreases reflected the acute state of depression from which 
the country had suffered during the greater part of last year. The 
number of passengers carried fell by 7,603,942, or 5.75 per cent., 
and the tonnage of merchandise and coal was 6,675,845 less, or 
8.16 per cent. The gross expenditure on railway and ancillary 
businesses amounted to £28,226,477, a decrease of £982,314, which 
was more than 50 per cent. of the reduction in the gross revenue. 
Net receipts from railway and ancillary businesses amounted to 
£6,120,390, a decrease of £854,872, and the net revenue for the 
year amounted to £6,987,146, a decrease of £1,211,498. After meet- 
ing all prior charges, the amount available for dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock enabled the payment of a dividend of 3} per cent. for 
the past half-year, making 5§ per cent. for the whole year. 

Position 1x SourH WaALEs. 

Turning to the report, Lord Churchill referred to the serious 
depression in trade which had obtained during the greater part of 
last year. ‘This depression, he was sorry to say, still continued, 
and there were no indications that a trade revival was yet in sight. 
The position in the South Wales coalfield had been adversely 
affected by the uncertainty which had prevailed in consequence of 
the introduction of the Coal Mines Act during a period of falling 
prices, and, although he hoped the Three Years Agreement which 
had recently been concluded between the colliery owners and the 
unions would bring about a greater degree of stability in the indus- 
try, he regretted to say the stoppage which took place in January 
resulted in a heavy loss to the Company. 

The figures published by the Ministry of Labour in regard to 
unemployment indicated the serious position which obtained in 
South Wales, and in the chairman’s view no material improvement 
could be expected until steps were taken by the Government of 
this country to prevent the dumping of foreign goods, and to place 
the heavy industries in a position to meet foreign competition. 

The Company's application to the National Wages Board for a 
reduction in salaries and wages, and a modification of the conditions 
of service, together with the counter applications of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Union, were 
now under consideration by the Board, and it was anticipated 
their decision would be made public within the next few days. 
The applications had been based on the requirements of the four 
main line companies as a whole, and the proposed reductions were 
required not only to improve the financial position of the companies 
but also to place them in a better position to meet road competition 
and the needs of industry generally. 


Ram And Roav Co-oPpERATION, 

Lord Churchill then commented on the progress of the company’s 
endeavours to promote further co-operation between passenger 
services on the railway and the road. They had acquired an interest 
m practically all the principal road motor companies operating in 
Great Western territory, and the amount invested in those under- 
takings up to the present was approximately £2,250,000, on which 
they were recovering a return of about 64 per cent. From a financial 
standpoint this return might be considered satisfactory, and their 
policy of co-ordination, as opposed to competition, had enabled 
better facilities to be given to the travelling public, particularly 
in the direction of inter-availability of return tickets and the 
improvement of connections between rail and road services. 

In conclusion the chairman said that although the Company’s 
business had suffered so severely from trade depression they had 
not relaxed their efforts to improve the efficiency of their services, 
and he was glad to say that a good deal of progress had been made 
i this direction during the past year. The current year would 
undoubtedly see them faced with further problems, including the 
scheme which the Government had in contemplation for co-ordinat- 
Ing passenger traffic in the London area. Whatever the future might 
have in store for them the proprietors might be assured that those 
who served the Company would continue to do everything in their 
power to further its interests. 

The report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1930, 
were adopted, and the Bill submitted to the special general meeting 
was approved, 





WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON 
& EPSOM DISTRICT GAS CO. 


ACQUISITION OF KINGSTON COMPANY, 








MR. FRANK H. JONES’S REVIEW, 





THE ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom District Gas Co. was held on the 24th inst. at the Hotel 
Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The Chairman said: During 1930 your company has laid over 
thirty-two miles of new mains and connected 6,167 new consumers, 
while the number of stoves, cookers, &e., has increased by 11,208, 
and you may ask what have we got to show for it. Well, during 
1930 we had only a very small increase in the sale of gas, and had to 
spend a good deal of new capital. Your board can keep control of 
expenditure, but we cannot control climatic conditions or the ups 
and downs of the prosperity of our district. 

During the year under review we have, as you know, taken over 
the Kingston Gas Co. We have raised £500,000 5 per cent. Deben- 
ture stock, and we shall soon have to raise some more capital to 
meet our obligations in the more southern portions of our area, 
where, as most of you know, a very great deal of new building is 
going on. 

PricE REDUCTION. 

We have reduced the selling price of gas by .4d. per therm in the 
whole of the area of the old Mitcham and Wimbledon Co., and we 
have also reduced the price of gas by Id. per therm since July 1 in 
the Kingston area. These reductions in price were given following 
the very definite policy of our company laid down long ago to sell 
gas as cheaply as possible consistent with giving an abundant and 
efficient supply to all our consumers. The area of the old 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Co. would not be getting the cheapest 
gas supply in or around London without these outer areas, who 
themselves benefit from the economy of what I think I may call our 
wonderful riverside site at Wandsworth. 

The different purchases of Jand at Wandsworth in years gone by 
have had a great influence on gas prices in the whole of our present- 
day area of supply. Perhaps there is something here to say for 
rationalization. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 

We have increased our capital expenditure by a net figure of 
£236,000, which has been spent on extra land, show-rooms, a new 
battery of chamber ovens at Wandsworth, all the mains, meters, 
and other apparatus which I have told you about, and also a new 
ship costing nearly £30,000. She is named Tolworth, after one of 
our new districts in the Kingston area. We now have four steamers 
—Tolworth, Ewell, Woodcote, and Wandle. The first three carry 
nearly. 2,000 tons each, and the Wandle 1,400 tons. The value of 
this fleet and its effect on the economical working of your undertak- 
ing is very great. 

This time last year we had five show-rooms—at Wandsworth, 
Putney, Wimbledon, Tooting, and Epsom. We found that we 
could not do our business properly without more show-rooms, and 
we have opened during the year 1930 a show-room in Durnsford 
Road, Wimbledon, another in Thames Street, Kingston, and another 
in Brighton Road, Surbiton, and we have also purchased a travelling 
show-room. Then we have bought sites or taken leases for two 
more show-rooms, one at Esher and one at Tolworth. We are fully 
convinced that we have got to do more in that way than we have 
done in the past. 

On the receipts side you will see our receipts for gas are down. 
This is not due to selling less gas, but is entirely due to the reductions 
in selling prices that have been mentioned. 

The total result of the year’s trading for the Wandsworth under- 
taking for the whole of 1930, and including the last six mouths of 
the Kingston Co., is that, after paying all interest and the June 
dividends, there is a balance left of £62,391. The final dividend 
for the whole undertaking requires £56,927, leaving a surplus to 
carry forward to the current year of £5,463. This means we have 
to take £20,628 from our carry forward. 

As I have told you in previous years, it is very difficult to strike a 
balance exactly. In the year we are in we must budget for a surplus, 
so as to add to our carry forward. 

All our works and plant have been well maintained during the 
year. Our working results—that is, what our different works do 
with a ton of coal—compare not unfavourably, on the whole, with 
those of similar undertakings. There are many more details | could 
tell you, but I have tried to give you a general picture of your under- 
taking, and I do not wish to bore you. 

THE Future, 

As to the future I must say a few words. The Sutton Gas Co. and 
ourselves, as you know, have entered into an agreement to amalga- 
mate, and, as that agreement is now before the Board of Trade for 
their scrutiny, I think I should say no more than that I hope it will 
be approved. What is the future of the gas industry? I have 
spent most of my working life trying to do something for it, and I 
am in a position to view it both here and abroad from many different 
angles, and to-day I feel more confident that it has a greater future 
than ever. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and dividends 
were declared, less income-tax, for the six months to December 31st, 
1930, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the preference stock, 
and 7 per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Investment Outlook ” 
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Ir was only natural, perhaps, that following upon so France may be possible in the near future, an arrang, es 
violent a decline in British Funds and kindred securities ment, which, in its turn, conceivably might keep With. Mr 


as that which I was called upon to chronicle last week, bounds the French demands for gold. If this Shou indisp 


markets during the last few days should have experienced be so, the point is, of course, both interesting any i ; 
a material upward reaction. With the main causes of important, but it is not a factor upon which I sho leavin 
the violence of the previous decline I dealt very fully care to rely. Tne 
last week and J then referred to the important part played Po.itics AND PROSPERITY. cent. 


; ; of tax 
Now so far as the short view is concerned I am fay fron for th 


underestimating the importance to be attached to anf @ ** 
arrangements involving closer co-operation between th, sie 
leading monetary centres and the leading Central Bank f Act ¥ 
especially if such co-operation had for its prime intentig,f) + Wit 
economy in the use of gold. At the same time, I woh | 
like to emphasize the fact that no amount of internatiow§ 

It will be well, perhaps, however, that I should explain co-operation can, in itself, overcome those fundamentyf tons. 
what I mean by the movement being “* overdone ” because causes responsible for world trade depression and (ff the y 
it does not necessarily mean that prices might not, inthe pression in our own country in particular. Both here ay @" 
near future go again to as high a level. I mean that the in Australia we have striking examples of the manner jy 
collapse which followed the unfavourable developments — which adverse influences beyond the control of the peoplaf ’Ka 
in Parliament revealed the fact that in addition to a long of the two countries have been enormously aggravate weer 
spell of investment buying there had been a great deal of | by internal developments entirely within their contnif ¥° 
mere speculative purchases on the part of professional Such developments in both countries have been of th 
operators, and further, that the rise was certainly not political order, and, speaking in the broadest possibi& pecav 
based upon a satisfactory state of the National Finances — sense, they have involved at many points the defiance ff but s 
or of the general economic conditions of the country. On the principles of sound finance and of economic laws, th *!% 
the contrary, the unfavourable economic conditions process being a general subservience of those principl 
as expressed in abnormal stagnation in trade were and those laws to the requirements of political expediency, from 
themselves responsible for the glut of money unused The effect upon all individual enterprises and upp sou 
in commercial activities, and which almost perforce had to individual effort which in the past has been responsibj Even 
be employed in some form of public security. Added to for the creation of wealth within the country has be perh 
those conditions was the general lack of confidence in disastrous in the extreme; and should present rumours af cular 
so many of the securities connected with commercial to a greater amount of international co-operation in golf and 
activities in the country that the circle of choice for the and credit arrangements prove to have good foundatinf —™ 
investor was inevitably contracted, and the speculative I might sum up their merit and the general situation bh} — 
operator, recognizing this fact, felt safe in buying gilt- saying that if full advantage were taken of the opportuni} = 
edged securities with the idea that present conditions, afforded by adequate attention being given to those caus 
favouring the prospect of continued firmness in British of financial and commercial depression within our om 
Funds, were likely to last for a considerable period. control, we might begin to look forward to the future with 


by recent developments in Parliament, including Mr. 
Snowden’s grave statement and the fact that it was 
followed by indications of further large outlays by the 
Exchequer. At the same time, there is little doubt that 
the previous rise in securities had been overdone, so that 
the market was very sensitive to any unfavourable 
developments. 


Recent events in Parliament brought home very greater hope. 
forcibly, however, the unsatisfactory state of the National For the moment the point which I would desire to en: 
Finances. Apprehensions were prompted of a further phasize is that favourable developments with regard to: 
increase in taxation, while it was felt that sinking funds — restraint of gold exports may well contribute to a renew: 
might also be endangered, and, worst of all, there were — of speculative buying of gilt-edged stocks, but the genui’ 
no signs of any serious attempt to deal with the problem permanent investor should not allow these development 
of the “dole” and with the urgent need for a drastic cut in affecting for the most part monetary considerations, t 
social expenditure. Under these influences British Funds — divert his attention from the circumstances responsible fe 
and kindred stocks fell heavily, the fall being accentuated last week’s collapse, for those circumstances are vital 
by the liquidation of weak speculative positions, and with It was as though in the short storm in the Commos 
that liquidation was brought about, of course, a healthier there had been revealed by a flash of lightning financial 
technical condition of markets, so that it only required political and social conditions in the country whol 
anything in the shape of a favourable development to incompatible with an early return to financial ani 
-ause, for a time at least, a very substantial reaction. commercial prosperity. Artuur W. Kippy. 


FavouRABLE Rumours. 


Moreover, during the past week there has been talk of a Financial Notes 
development which might conceivably have a stimulating Nie sae 
effect upon gilt-edged securities, though it is one in no A GENERAL RECOVERY. 


° “ae . o 2‘ . Ki " oath bo - the 2 > " ° wnt 
way really affecting their intrinsic merits. Quite apart from oe Pig ‘ere —. ¥ — en = 
the unfavourable developments in Parliament already eee ee aay ee re ee i 


il cal He le ene : ln oliallonth etenketad it has been a case of a general rally in British Government at 
referred Co, the upward Movement in gut-edged Stocks had = Wome securities, not perhaps so pronounced as was t# 


already been slightly checked by the moderate rise in _ previous fall, but at all events a recovery sufficient to impat 
money rates in the London Money Market, a rise rendered a more cheerful tone to markets generally. In a_previ0uh 
necessary by the position of the Foreign Exchanges and article I have dealt at some length with certain of the caus 
the fear that France might be taking more gold, and responsible for the rally in high-class investment stocks, bi 
taking it to an extent bringing into view the possibility to Some extent the improvement has extended in othe 


P : . directions. Home Railways, for example, had fallen to sue 

a hig ank R: eC, ae ast week. sf 5 “ 

of a higher Bank Rate here During the past w eck how a low level that they were almost bound to attract the attenti! 
ever, very circumstantial reports have been circulated : 


: x 4 : ab of the speculative investor, while it is possible that some © 
as to some pract ical outcome of conversations which it is them have been bought on hopes that there may be ft 


known have been carried on between the British and assuring statements at the annual meetings of the four bé 
French Treasuries, and at the moment of writing rumours Companies. Not only so, but the unexpectedly favourably 
are current as to some public statement being made with dividend announcement by the London and North rg 
regard to the matter. Rightly or wrongly, the City has Railway has a reassuring effect, and both sear “a 
conjectured that in general terms some closer co-operation charge stocks show a recovery -during the past week. 

between the monetary authorities in this country and (Continued on page 330.) = 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA CO. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE COPPER INTERESTS. 
MR. MALCOLM’S VIEWS. 


irty-third ordinary general meeting of the British South 
Africa Company was held on Wednesday last at the Cannon 
street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Mr. Dougal O. Malcolm, who presided in the absence through 
jndisposition of Sir Henry Birchenough, Bart., the president, said 
available balance of £1,096,485 payment of a dividend 
of Is. 3d. per share was recommended ; that would absorb £449,432, 
raving £647,053, or some £39,000 less than remained last year. 
“Tne Rhodesia Railways Trust, of which they held about 86 per 
cent. of the issued capital, had paid a dividend of 12} per cent. free 
of tax for the year to March 31st last. The railways had done well 
for the period under review, and for the railway year which ended 
on September 30th last, the result of which would be reflected in 
the Company’s accounts for the year now current, there was every 
reason to anticipate that the dividend budgeted for in terms of the 
Act would be forthcoming. -_ 

With regard to the copper mining position in Northern Rhodesia, 
the leader in the race for the production stage was the Roan 
Antelope, which proved sulphide ore reserves of 108,000,000 tons 
averaging 3.4 per cent. copper, and equipped to treat daily 5,000 
tons. It should be smelting and shipping copper before the end of 
the year. The Mufulira plant should be producing concentrates 
early next year. 

The Rhodesia Congo Border Concession had made arrangements 
to absorb the properties of Bwana M’Kubwa Mine, including the 
N’Kana Mine, and of the N’Changa Company, bringing the whole 
under single control and management. The combined properties 
were being equipped with a plant at N’Kana to treat in the first 
instance 7,000 tons of ore a day. The Company’s interests were 
deeply bound up with the success of those copper fields, not only 
because they were large shareholders in Rhodesian Anglo American, 
but still more because as owners of the mineral rights of Northern 
Rhodesia they would draw royalties on the whole of the production 
of all the mines of which he had been speaking. That brought 
him to the question of copper prices. The cost of refined copper 
from the Northern Rhodesian Mines landed in European ports 
should be about £40 per long ton, decreasing to about £32 10s. 
Even at the present price of copper, therefore, there should be a good 
profit, but it seemed certain that the price of copper must rise, 
perhaps not to-day or to-morrow, and as business revived, parti- 
cularly in the electrical industry, the Company, both as shareholders 
and through their royalties, would reap their reward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE th 





BOVRIL LIMITED 
LORD LUKE’S SURVEY. 


PRESIDING at the thirty-fourth annual genera! meeting of Bovril 

Ltd., held in London, the Lord Luke of Pavenham (chairman) 

said that the directors met the shareholders again with pleasura 

and were able to present a satisfactory Report and set of Accounts. 
Mitton Acre CATTLE Farm. 

Inspecting the Argentine estates of Bovril meant travelling by 
train, boat and car some thousands of miles, because not only were 
the estates well over a million acres in extent, but they were spread 
over seven Provinces and Territories of the Argentine, which had 
an area equal to Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium and 
Holland, if compared with a contiguous block in the middle of 
Europe. 

A SmoortH CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT. 

He was away from Buenos Aires up country in the Argentine 
on September 6th, and therefore did not come in very direct contact 
with the revolution of that week-end. As they might know, the whole 
thing took place in Buenos Aires between the closing of the Stock 
Exchanges of the world for the week-end and their opening on the 
Monday—a new President and a complete new set of Ministers 
being established by that day. He was not recommending that 
method of political change instead of a general election, but as the 
latter often meant many weeks of electioneering and unsettlement 
of business, it certainly had much to commend it. To show, however, 
that these things could not always be timed so accurately, one had 
only to mention the Brazilian revolution, which must have con- 
siderably exhausted the resources of that country. He was in R o de 
Janeiro the day before that city went over to the revolution and the 
revolutionary change became complete. 

Srr JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE’S SPEECH. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne said he had had assigned to him 
the pleasant duty of proposing the re-election as a director of the 
Duke of Atholl, who brought to the service of their Board an 
honoured name, a large and varied knowledge of affairs, a clear 
discernment and—if he might say so in the Duke’s presenco—a 
genial and delightful personality. 

They might perhaps think that he was partial to the Duke of 
Atholl because they were both Scotsmen, but they must remember 
that the Duke was a Highlander and he himself was a Lowlander— 
that was the difference between the kilt and the trews—and that the 
Highlanders and the Lowlanders had always been as antagonistic 
to each other as they had been, in combination, to their neighbours 
to the South of the Border, so they might accept his testimony i 
the Duke’s favour as unimpeachable. 

Viscount Hailsham seconded the resolution, which was carried. 
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Summary cf the Sixty-seventh Annual Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1930. 





entitled to participate in full profits. 


with Bonuses to £4,645,795. 


to £362,012. 


previous year. 





INCOME. 
LIFE BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £11,583,879. 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £664,568. 
TOTAL INCOME.—tThe Total Income for the year amounted to £14,925,294. 


BONUS. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—An annual reversionary Bonus of £2 6s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl Policies 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £553,850 has been set aside to provide Reversionary Bonuses to Policies, with 


certain exceptions, effected before Ist January, 1924. 


CLAIMS. 
LIFE BRANCHES.—The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 290,809, and amounted 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted 


TOTAL CLAIMS.—The Total Claims paid by the Company amount to £66,821,097. 


FUNDS. 
TOTAL FUNDS.—The Total Funds amount to £63,318,401, which is an increase of £4,854,160 over those of the 


GEORGE TILLEY, 


Chairman. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 328.) 


addition, the speculative markets have been favourably 
affected by the continued firmness in Wall Street, where a 
very general upward movement in prices has been established. 
Finally, the speculative markets have been helped to some 
extent by a sharp rally in Tin shares, due to the announcement 
that the scheme for restriction of output by the Federated 
Malay States is to meet with no opposition by the Government. 


* * * * 
DRAGE’S. 

Making allowance for the general depression, the Report 
of Drage’s Limited—which is now controlled by the Drapery 
Trust—is a good one, the profits being a little over £158,000, 
as compared with about £172,000 for the previous year. The 
Directors have. however, pursued a conservative policy in the 
matter of dividend distribution, and the Ordinary dividend 
is 25 per cent., tax free, as compared with 625 per cent. 
for the previous year, subject to tax. The Directors state 
that in reducing the Ordinary dividend they have thought it 
advisable to place £25,000 to the Reserve, no allocation having 
been made to that Fund a year ago. The Ordinary capital is 
only £100,000, and the reduction in the dividend, therefore, 
is fully accounted for by the allocation to the Reserve. 

* * * * 
Prorits From SALT. 

The profit-earning power displayed by Cerebos Limited is 
very striking. Once again the Directors are able for the past 
vear to declare a dividend of 30 per cent., free of tax, while 
the profit for the year at £226,218 is actually about £13,000 
more than for the previous year. Before paying the dividend, 
therefore, the Directors were able to place £50,000 to Reserve, 
while the carry forward is £118,536, as compared with £92,319 
a year ago. The balance-sheet, too, is a very strong one, with 
a total of Cash of nearly £300,000, while British Government 
Securities and other Investments stand in the balance-sheet 
at £257,885, as compared with £256,502 a year ago. 
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‘ATLANTIS? 
CRUISES 


TO MEDITERRANEAN 
& ATLANTIC ISLANDS 


12 MARCH 18 days, 36 gns. & upwards 
2 APRIL .. 15 days, 30 gns. & upwards 
18 APRIL... 16 days, 30 gns. & upwards 
G MAY _.. 14 days, 24 gns. & upwards 
22 MAY .. 15 days, 24 gns. & upwards 
17 JUNE .. 14 days, 24 gns. & upwards 


ALSO SUMMER CRUISES T® 
ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, Ete. 
Write for full particulars to :— 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO., 


London: America House, Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Paris : 12, Boulevard des Capucines. South- 


ampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents. 
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It was to be expected that the big Stores would feel th i re 


effects of the trade depression and temporary contraction 
purchasing power, and in view of those conditions the Ren 4 
of Harrods, recently published, was quite up to man 

expectations. It is true that the net profit of £752.94 4 
showed a reduction of about £80,000 compared with the ; j 
ceding year, but there was very little decline from the a 
1928-29. Moreover, thanks to a conservative policy in th 
past and to economies, the Directors were able to repeat th 
20 per cent. dividend and at the same time to maint 
Depreciation allowance. The allocation to the Reserve 
£25,000 is £25,000 less than a year ago, while the carry foray 
of £126,643 is also somewhat smaller than last year, 7 


= 


* x * * 


Peart ASSURANCE. 

The Report of the Pearl Assurance Company for last yey 
shows further progress. The Funds of the Company exhibital 
an increase for the year of no less than £4,854,160, and ae 
stand at £63,318,401. An Actuarial Report discloses 4 
surplus of £1,325,963 in the Industrial Branch, inclusive ¢ 
£117,284 brought forward. This amount is divided as ty 
£553,850 to Policyholders, £200,000 to Investments Reseryy 
Fund, £73,726 to Staff Pension Fund, and £360,000 to Prof 
and Loss, leaving £138,387 to be carried forward. In th 
Ordinary Branch there was a surplus of £1,181,935 inclusive, 
£76,355 brought forward. A simple bonus of 46s. per cent, 
sums assured is recommended. This absorbs £736,013, whik 
£150,000 goes to Investments Reserve Fund, £26,274 to Stat 
Pension Fund, and £183,692 to Profit and Loss, carrying for. 
ward £85,956. The final dividend to shareholders  absot; 
£265,025, making with the interim dividend of similar amouy 
a distribution of 50 per cent. for the year. 


* * * * 


DovusLE INcCoME TAX. 


Not the least interesting point in the speech of Lord Luk 
delivered at the recent annual meeting of Bovril, was th 
reference he made to the question of double Income Tax 
After referring to the general recognition of the fact that oy 
export trade had been adversely atfected by high costs of pr. 
duction, he said there was not the same recognition of th 
manner in which our investments abroad were becoming & 
nationalized. He pointed out that a Company register 
here had to pay not only the taxes of the country in whic 
operations were actually carried on, but also the taxes ¢ 
Great Britain. Lord Luke said that great concerns operatin 
abroad were gradually being transferred to Companies regis 
tered in the countries in which they carried on business, thu 
saving English taxation on their reserves, on depreciation, ani 
in fact on everything excepting the dividends remitted ti 
shareholders who happened to live in Great Britain. 

* * * * 
Tur INDUSTRY. 

At the meeting held this week of the Wandsworth, Win 
bledon and Epsom District Gas Company, the Chairma, 
after referring to the agreement for amalgamation with th 
Sutton Gas Company, went on to refer to the Gas industry 
generally, and said he felt more confident than _ eve 
with regard to its future prospects. If, said Mr. Fran 
Jones, neither favour nor hindrances were put in the way d 
development and the industry continued under compete 
management, gas companies would certainly prosper ani 
fulfil a definite purpose in the national life. In referring ti 
the reduction in the use of gas in certain houses by sone 
authorities and emphasising the injustice, Mr. Jones mentioned 
the fact that just recently the L.C.C. had resolved to allor 
gas and electricity to compete on level terms for all purpos 
in their houses. He expressed the hope that other authorities 
would be as fair and statesmanlike. 


GAS 


A. W. K 





Answers to Questions on Meals in Fiction 


i. Mrs. Tulliver. Zhe Mill on the Floss, chap. vii (George Eliot 
——2. Mrs. Squeers. Nicholas Nickleby, chap. vii (Chas. Dickens 
—23. Margaret Hale. North and South, chap. xx (Mrs. Gaskell. 
- 4. Snengkeld. Orley Farm, chap. xxiv (Anthony Trollope)— 
5. At breakfast, the morning after the Sprowle supper party. Elst 
Venner, chap. viii (O. W. Holmes). 6. Barkis. David Copperfield 
chap. v (Chas. Dickens).——7. Hendry. A Window in Thrum 
chap. iii (J. M. Barrie).——8. John Ridd. Lorna Doone, chap. xl 
(R. D. Blackmore).—-—9. David Balfour. Kidnapped, chaps 
lii-iv (R. L. Stevenson).———10. Jane. Jane Eyre, chap. ili (Charlot: 
Bronté).——11. John Halifax. John Halifax, Gentleman, chap.‘ 
(Mrs. Craik)——-12. Philip Hepburn, by Alice Rose. Sylvia! 
Lovers, chap. xiii (Mrs. Gaskell)——13. Miss Honeyman. 1! 
Newcomes, chap. ix (W. M. Thackeray). 
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q COMPANY MEETING. 





———_ 


| THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
: INSTITUTION 


ih 





MR. J. MAXTONE GRAHAM ON 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


tar ninety-third annual general Meeting of the Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, February 25th, 
1931, Mr. J. Maxtone Graham, C.A., in the chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said — 
The report covering the year 1930, having been advertised in the 
rs of last Saturday and a copy having been handed to each 


0 : : 
ber on entering this room, I presume that I may hold it 


mem 
as read. 
DIsTINCTIVE SYSTEM. 

The gross new business completed, amounting to £3,452,893 is 
the largest total ever recorded in the institution’s history. The 
net business, however, does not constitute a record, as we reassured 
with other offices no less than £561,500 as against £91,500 in the 
previous year. The reason for these large reassurances is that in 
many cases we received proposals for sums above the maximum 
which we retain at risk on any one life. While we regard these 
large policies as a proof of the suitability of our distinctive system 
to present-day requirements and of the public appreciation of our 
low rates of premium, we do not specially seek this big business. 
We are a Mutua! Office. For ordinary assurances the rich man 
and the poor man if they are of the same age pay the same rate 
of premium, and we like nothing better than to see our risks well 
distributed over a large number of policies for moderate amounts. 

So far as the claims by death are concerned, we have again had 
a most favourable experience, the ratio of the amount of actual 
to “ expected ” claims being under 60 per cent. 

The total funds as at December 3lst last amounted to 
£22,495,464, practically twenty-two and a half millions sterling, 
showing an increase during the year of £873,121. Of this sum 
£200,000 has been transferred to the investment reserve fund, 
raising it to £500,000. I think you will agree that, under existing 
conditions and with aggregate funds of twenty-two and a half 
millions, it is a sound and prudent provisicn to have a substantial 
reserve fund. When I tell you that the difference between the 
market value of our Stock Exchange securities and the value at 
which they stand in the balance sheet shows a depreciation of less 
than three-fifths of 1 per cent. you will appreciate that the increase 
in the reserve fund has been made not because it is demanded by 
the present position but really as a provision against the future 
into which the vision of the most expert financial authorities 
cannot penetrate to any far extent. 

The rate of interest realized on the total funds was £5 11s. 9d. 
per cent., or £4 15s. per cent. after deduction of income tax. The 
yield is somewhat less than last year, but, looking to the increase 
in the rate of income tax, the drop from the net rate of £4 18s. 4d. 
per cent., earned the previous year, was not unexpected. 


Lire ASSURANCE AND CAPITAL. 


T cannot remember a year fraught with so much anxiety and 
which ended with the future so obscure as 1930. Seldom has 
there occurred a period of such unrelieved and universal depression 
sweeping like a miasma over every continent and country. The 
process. of recovery, when it sets in, must inevitably be gradual. 
It is however satisfactory to feel that the great financial institutions 
in the country are so circumstanced that they can await the 
turning of the tide without apprehension. But what of the indi- 
vidual investor, who during the past year has seen the value of 
his securities crumbling to the extent of 20 per cent. or more 
and who, in many cases, will have to face a consequential reduction 
in his income ? There is only one sure and certain method by 
which he can at once cover the loss in capital value, and that is 
by an investment—and I use the word advisedly—in a life assurance 
policy. To restore the value of your estate at an annual expenditure 
of a few pounds per cent. is surely purchasing peace of mind at 
a cheap rate. I am sure that there are many to-day who do not 
realize the fact that they can, by means of life assurance, cover 
the depreciation of their capital in event of their death or, what 
is perhaps more important, save the forced realization of sound 
securities at prices below their intrinsic value. 


NATION UNDER-INSURED. 


Statistics recently published establish the remarkable fact that 
as a nation we are still much under-insured, as compared with our 
neighbours, especially the United States and Canada, and it 
behoves every thinking man seriously to ask himself if he has taken 
out sufficient life assurance to protect his dependants in the event 
of his death. Our low premiums and our equitable system cannot 
fail to be attractive to such as these. There is a vast number of 
people in this country still unprotected who can afford to open a 
policy for £100, £250 or £500, and who ought to do so. The doors 
of practically every office in the country are open to them, and it 
would be for their benefit and for the good of the nation if they 
made the small sacrifice necessary to secure this provision. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. James B. Adshead, J.P., and 
carried unanimously. 


You cannot afford to ignore 
an immediate and certain 


Bonus of £30 
per cent. 
This is secured 


at early and middle ages under the 
Distinctive System 


of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


The Ideal System for present-day requirements. 





A prospectus giving full particulars will be sent on application, 

London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
Funds £22,400,000 














description is 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital bs ‘ ese _ £4,500,000 
Reserve Func aaa qua awa aaa < ee £4,475,000 

eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ‘a se, 
£41 -~ —_ —_ oe 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 


Rest or Reserve Fund - - -  £3,780,926 | 
Deposits - - - - - = £50,387,090 | 











OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking . 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALexanpeR Kempe Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. | 
Affiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES 


INCREASED PROFITS. 


MR. THOMAS BURGESS’S SPEECH. 








THe 33rd ordinary general meeting of The London and Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, Londoa, E .C.. Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess, 
one of the managing directors, presiding. 

Before the ordinary business was taken Mr. Thomas C, J. Burgess 
announced his appointment as chairman in succession to Lord 
Kylsant, retired, and strongly appealed to the shareholders to 
re-elect Lord Kylsant as a director when that motion came before 
the meeting. 

The chairman said that the profits had increased from £236,555 
to £271,775; an interim dividend of 5 per cent. free of income 
tax had been paid on the ordinary capital, and it was proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent. on March 28th, and a 
bonus of 5 per cent. free of income tax up to 4s. 6d. in the £ to 
be paid on June 30th, 1931, carrying forward £146,969, or about 
£31,600 more than had been brought in. 

Shareholders were aware how great had been the general trade 
and financial depression of the last year, but the board did not 
take a pessimistic view of the future. The company had behind 
it a record of solid service for their clients and the most conservative 
finance and careful management to assist in meeting the trials and 
difficulties that must inevitably arise. It was because of the 
board's conservative policy in the past that the company had been 
able to withstand the strain of present-day difficulties better than 
many concerns which had in days of prosperity been less cautious, 
and whatever the future had in store the directors felt they could 
meet it with confidence. 

The handling of oil products for the trade was a highly specialized 
business in which their company had been pre-eminently outstanding 
for over 30 years, and when attempts had been made to take 
advantage of this company’s standing in appeals to the public 
for concerns with supposed similar objects, a comparison was made 
one way or another, but there were certain points which should 
always be remembered. 

It was the capacity of the plant in conjunction with the amount 
of capital which told; their company had over 1,000,000 tons of 
tankage alone at under £1 per ton valuation, whereas no concern 
had appealed to the public without showing a capital valuation 
per ton of tankage of about £3 or over. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and Lord 
Kylsant was re-elected a director. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully 
Reserve Fund 
Head Office, YOKOH: AM. A, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, 


Yen 100,000,000 
. Yen 113,500,000 
‘ee at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 


Paid... ase 


(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, ‘Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, ; 


Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, | 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








HOLIDAY ITINERARIES 
are gladly prepared 


Free of Charge 
by the Travel Manager of ‘‘ The Spectator.” 
All you need do is to send him a few rough ideas 
of your requirements and he will do the rest, even 
to the booking of your tickets and hotel accom- 
modation, 


It does not matter whether you wish to go on a 
sea cruise, a Continental holiday, a motor tour in 
Britain, or whether you are coming home on leave. 


W rite to-day to The Travel Manager, The Spectator, Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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MARCH. 


Lonely Camp. An Irish Incident. 
By H. A. Manhood, 
T.N.T. By Allan Baddeley, 
A Staff of Reed. By H. M. Anderson, 
An Eighteenth Century Lady and Her Family, 
By the Lady Alice Fergusson, 
The Lights Ye Steer By. By Frederick Sleath, 
Kuh-i-Taftan. By Hugh Rice, 
Napoleon and Pius VII.—An_ Unrecorded 
Chapter. By Helen White, 
St. John’s. By A. L. Maycock. 


Some Book-Hunting Adventures.—X. 
By R. S. Garnett. 


and Abroad can_ have 
sent by post monthly for 30s, 
six months. 


Subscribers both at Home 
*Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
yearly, or 15s. for 












WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 George Street, 37 Paternester Row, 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


1s. 6d. net. 


Chapters XXIV-XXVI By Lord 
NDs—I By Tharaya 


GAUNTLET. Gore!l 


PERSIAN LEC 





By Humfrey Jordan 
HARLEQUIN WORLD: A SHORT STORY By Winifred F. Peck 
BETWEEN SEA AND SKY: A BIRD SANCTIL ci — pn 
SPARROWFIELD STORIES—IV: A BED OF ROSES By F. H. Dorset 
NINE MEN WHO “ DISCOVERED" AMERICA By Roger Pocock 
INADEQUACY OF THE ARCHITECT By Chester H. Jones, F.S.A. 
To A VERY ANCIENT ANCESTOR: VERSE By A. R. U. 
HOURS IN UNDRESS—VI: NOVELS By Laurie Magnus {x 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 91 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Any Bocks in any Language 
on any Subject 


including Standard Foreign Literature, Reference Books, 
Up-to-date Dictionaries and Textbooks, can be obtained 
from Foyle’s Foreign Dept. If Foyles do not happen to have 
the required books in stock, they will be obtained and supplied 
at the Published Prices, and at the lowest rate of exchange. 
Search made for works in any language which are now out-of- 
print. If unable to call, write, outlining requirements; suitable 
sectional lists will then be sent (gratis). Foyle’s Catalogue of 
French Books is very comprehensive. Their Catalogue of 
German Books is equally comprehensive. They also issue a 
catalogue of books on over fifty Oriental Languages. 


FOYLE’S FOREIGN Dept. 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) 




















| HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
acold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “* TOLNOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 


THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 





(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 








MODERN FINE PRINTING 
AND FIRST EDITIONS 


The great improvement in Printing during recent years has 
been largely due tu the influence of the Private Presses, We 
are now showing books from all the best mcdern Presses, 
English, American, and Continental, including the Doves, 








‘ Cockerel, Bremer 
and a full set of Nonesuch books, There is also a collection of 
modern First Editions, A catalogue is in preparation, and 


will be sent on request. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
350 OXFORD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KINC 
——— Telephone: Mayfair 3601 —— 


Kelmscott, Ashendene, Gregynog, Golden 





STREET, LONDON, W.1 














LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1, 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenines at 8.15. 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Revoir Bester. Mats. Weds., Sats., & Easter Monday, 2.30. 




















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt 


’HY not live within a 1d 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge 


. Russell St. | \ bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Museum. 200 Rooms | 








414 Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 4 W..1. Facing British | : “ Can ize TER- 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. with hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from | RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room «& bkfst. from 5 6 daily, 
8s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. | Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 
] ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, First- — | 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., RAC WAY FROM FOGS.—WOODLANDS HOTEL, 


large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759.) ¢ SIDMOUTH. 





zarden. Good 


Tel. 120. 


hg ee Vegetarian House, lovely surround- table 
ings. Everycomfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter : 


terms, Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 


Inclusive 
Restful, old-world mansion near sea; sunny, sheltered 
comfort, 


winter terms, 3_ gns.| YY HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
| 
| 


George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 
2 guineas weekly. 


efficiency. Garage, 6d., or 














] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Id. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





—— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4¥Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 
*Phone 311. 


English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns,. 





a ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c¢. 
water « radiatorsin bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 

SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 


i" ATLOCK. 
4 Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 





FIND 
YOUR IDEAL HOLIDAY 


PICKFORDS 


R EFORMED INNS. 
L 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSH ASSOCIATION, 
Lrp. 
P. R. H. A., LtpD., ST, GEORGE’S HOTSE, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 


I ON DON. 
4 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 


High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 











Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





“URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
~Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
53 High Street, Guildford. 


Te AY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
A.A 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 


*Phone: 2207. 


Fully Licensed. First-class. 
and R.A, Tel.: Hydrotel. 





TPORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
Which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
Teasonable charges. Garage. For iJlustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





MPOTNES.—-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar, "Phone: Totnes 14. 


HOLIDAY TOURS, 1931 


Innumerable delightful ways of spending 
a holiday, at home or abroad, at a reason- 
able cost are contained in this holiday 
guide, the most comprehensive ever com- 


KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 


piled. We shall be delighted to send you Uniform charge per person for Bedroom _ Breakfast 
rif wv 7 yrite, ” or call at: | Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d, 
a copy if you will write, ‘phone Summer months—April to November—1l0s. Largely 








PICKFORDS patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


TRAVEL SERVICE Lit inte Park, We2 | Very pleasantly situated 
53-54- HAYMARKET yverlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms 
S-w-t 


( harm- 
ingly furnished Gas fires in all 
1 

Regent 802) . 





bedrooms, rut 

». & c, water now being extended to all Lift 7 

Terms from 3$ gns. weekly and from lzs, 6d, 
Telephone; Padd, 5053, 





porter 
| per day. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


“ine. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 

Series discounts : 2$% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 - 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanes 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


—<—<——. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
Holloway, N. 7. 
General 





The Largest 
Hospital in North London. 





,; RBRADICATE DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN LINE. 


YOUR HOLIDAY CRUISE 


TO MADEIRA, SPAIN, ITALY, GREECE, 
EGYPT and PALESTINE, TURKEY or 
NORWAY, will surely be found in 


Delightful Cruises by new 14,000-ton 
FARES (322 FROM £15 


OUR 1931 PROGRAMME. 
motor ships between March 26 and 
August 4, varying from 10 days to 

23 d 
STELP & LEIGHTCN, LTD., 
13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C. 3. 


Post free on request. 
ays. 
London 
Telephone: Monument 4361, 














i ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
YOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX, 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING [by the King in July'. 
* Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Communications to 





SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, 8.E.1. 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD: LONDON,  8S.W.3. 


DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CILY ob LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, LE. 2. 
NEEDS _ £12,000 
URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT 
closed for lack of funds. 


\ 
IMPERIAL 
7 . Sak hl .TYy 

CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom, 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
trom whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 





STILL 
FOR 
£4,000 


HOME 











HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s., for 40, 25s. for 100. How many may I enter- 
tain for you ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Kast End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


+ eer ENQUIRY CLUB has a large number of members 

desirous of investing capital and securing partner- 
ships or directorships in sound industrial and other 
undertakings.—Write, in strict confidence, SECRETARY, 
Enquiry Club, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C.2. Gerrard 2263. 








YOLICITORS, Accountants, Gentlemen with capital 
iN desirous of hearing of sound and safe opportunities 
for investment showing a substantial return on outlay 














should communicate in strict confidence with the 
SECRETARY, Enquiry Club, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. Gerrard 2263. 
PERSONAL 
BSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM INFLUENZA, the 
dt Common Cold, Septic Throat, and all air-borne 
diseases, by infection, guaranteed with Pyorrhosol. 


Money returned in full to any persun contracting such 
whilst using this wonderful specific! 5s., 7s., & 18s. 6d. 
Descriptive matter free, Dept. 40—PYORRHOSOL, 165-7 
Waterloo Road, London, 8.E. 1. 


YOME to 34 and 32 Southwick Street, W.2. Room 
/ and breakfast, 5s. 6d. daily. H. and C. water all 
bedrooms. Baths tree. Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. 








er BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 


boots, also toys and books for the children needed.—Rev. 
Fk. W. CuUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall 


Commercial Road .London E, 1, 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT Al 


WANTED 





WARN money at home writing Showcards for us; 
4 good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 





VANIAB UNEVERSITY . 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR SHIP 





IN ECONOMICS. 

Applications are invited for this post by the SENATE 
of the University. Appointment for three years in 
firstinstance, Salary Rs, 1250 per mensem. Candidates 
should send six copies of application on or before 
March 28th, 1931, to the SECRETARY, Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, 88a Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
from whom further particulars are obtainable on 
application. 








* UNTY BOROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


OF CROYDON. 


The Committee invite applications for the appointment 
of ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS: com- 
mencing salary £500, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £600. 

Age limits 35 to 45 years. 

Candidates must be graduates of a British University 
and should have had definite experience of Public 
Elementary Schools. 

It is desirable, though not essential, that candidates 
should have qualifications and/or experience in Handi- 
craft and Physical Training. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
regarded as a disqualification. 

Forms of application may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom they must be returned not 
later than Saturday, March 21st, accompanied by 
copies only of not more than three testimonials. 

R. B. MORGAN, 
Education Officer, 


will be 


Education Office, 
Katharine Street, Croydon, 
February 23rd, 1931. 





cael HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Pps 


(G.P.D.S.T. 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of Kensington High School. They must be delivered 
not later than March 12th, 1931, to the SECRETARY of 
the G.P.D.8.T., Broadway Court, 5.W.1, from whom 
particulars as to the form of application should be pre- 
viously obtained. The duties of the new Head-Mistress 
will begin in September, 1931, Commencing salary not 
less than £550 per annum, 





QALISBORY DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE 
KD) tor WOMEN.—Required for September, 1931, 
a RESIDENT LECTURER in Education with special 
responsibility for Junior and Infant Method. Should 
be graduate or very well qualified non-graduate. Either 
Handwork or Music desirable. Salary: Burnham Scale 
for Training Colleges with full emoluments——Apply to 
PRINCIPAL. 





N ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC, HOLLOWAY, 


Et LONDON, N.7. 


The Governors of the above Polytechnic invite applica- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL. The appointment 
will date from January Ist, 1932. 

The salary will be £1,000, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,200 per annum, An initial salary above the 
minimum of this scale may be paid in the event of the 
previous experience of the new Principal rendering such a 
course desirable. A deduction of 5 per cent. will be made 
in respect of the School Teachers’ SuperannuationActs, 
1918-1925. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University of the 
British Empire. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be regarded 
as a disqualification. 

On receipt of stamped and addressed foolscap envelope 
full particulars and form of application will be forwarded. 
The last date for receiving applications is April 17th, 1931. 

W. M .MACBETH, 
Clerk, 








({ORNWALL EDUCATION —_COMMITTER 
' LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL (MrxEp) 


WANTED, in April, a GRADUATE Assjg 
MISTRESS, to take Latin throughout the saa 
to Higher School Certificate standard. Ability to ash 
with Games and Physical Training will be Teco) 
mendation. . 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Ay; 
Secondary Schools. Award fa 

Forms of application may be obtained by sendi 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to thy 
Clerk to the Governors, District Education Off 
Liskeard, and should be returned to the HEADMASTER, 
County School, Liskeard. 

Prk R. PASCOR, 
Secretary for Educati 
Education Department, , - 
County Hall, Truro. 
February 23rd, 1931. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c, 
a 





——. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, (OQ, 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANR 
$.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, — COL} 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairma: 
‘’, G. Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss ER 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarshipy 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Educatig 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








- HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Applicatioy 
iN are invited for the MARY GRAY = ALLEY 
STUDENTSHIP of £100, tenable in the first instancefy 
a year and available for a woman graduate qualified t 
undertake research or higher study in the Universityd 
Oxford from October, 1931.—Varticulars from ty 
PRINCIPAL, 





dled aati li ds OF LONDOY, 

A course of three Lectures on “ THE EXCAYS 
TIONS OF KULTEPE” and * THE HITTITES” yi 
be given by Professor Dr. B. HROZNY (Professor ¢ 
Ancient Eastern History in the Charles University o 
Prague) at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIRS 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2, on MARCH 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
at 5.15p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be take 
by Dr. A. E. Cowley, D.Litt., F.B.A. (Librarian of the 


Bodleian Library, Oxford, and Fellow of Magdale 
College, Oxford). ADMISSION FREE WITHOU! 
TICKET. 


A Course of six Lectures on “ The Literary Relation, 
Past and Present, of England and the United State" 
will be given by Professor GEORGE GORDON, MA, 
LL.D. (President of Magdalen College, Oxford), 4 
UNLVERSITY COLLEGKH, LONDON, Gower Stree, 
W.C.1, on Fridays and Wednesdays, March 6th, 1th 
13th, 18th, 20th and 25th, 1931, at 5.30 p.m. At th 
first lecture the chair will be taken by the Vice-Cha- 
cellor of the University (the Rev. John Scott Lidge 
D.D., M.A.) ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUS 
TICKET, 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ THE FAMILY 0? 
BELLINI ” will be given by Mr. E. kK. WATERHOUS 
(of the National Gallery) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGL 
LONDON, Gower Street, W.C.1, on Mondays 
MARCH 9th, 16th and 23rd, at 4 p.m. At the fix 
lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor C.J 
Borenius, D.Litt., Ph.D., Durning-Lawrence Profest 
of the History of Artin the University. ‘The lectures wil 
be illustrated with lantern slides, 












A Course of three Lectures on “ THE APPLICATIO | 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO PRACTICAL AFFAIR} 
IN AFRICA” will be given by the Rev. EDWI] 
SMITH (Author of “The Golden Stool,” &c.) at tay 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS,  Houghto > 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, on Monday, ‘Tuesday aol | 
Wednesday, MARCH 9th, 10th and 11th, 1931, at 5p.aF 
At the first lecture, the Chair will be taken by Professt / 
C. G. SELIGMAN, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Protessatd | 
Ethnology in the University. b 

ft 


A Lecture on “CHURCH AND STATE” will 
given by The Most Rev. His Grace the LORD ARC: 
BISHOP OF YORK, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., LL.D., atte) 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Houghtot 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on Wednesday, MARCH lth} 
1931, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Bey) 
Canon W. R. Matthews, M.A., D.D., Dean of King) 
College, London. ADMISSION FREE, WITHO 


TICKET, 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrat. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


et 


WORK, 





earns e FOR SOCIAL 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MI DDLESEL 
Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted & 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially inten 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leatél 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoneS 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Cov 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. Af 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full #7) 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. : 


Soe ML Se 
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TRAINING COL- 


U —_— ILE ENGINEERING 
AYO (Day and Resi- 


Chelsea, London, 8.W.3 
Posh. Found specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an esse sntially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary terms. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central iploy- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, oftice routine, foreign languages, 
&e, Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, WiC. 1 
Gy UARANTEED SALARIED 

x POSITIONS. 

Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College- -trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 

ith prospectus, from ’ 
with pros] Mr. D. M. MU NFORD, Director, 

KENSLNG’ ‘ON COLLEGE 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 

buildings. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
L EIGHTON — PARK 














AND COLLEGES 
SCHOOL, READING. 





An Examination for several Open Se holarships (value 
60 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum, Yor particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, KE. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.—Scholarship of 
] £105 a year for school life, and some Exbihition 
of about £60 a year will be awarded on the result of an 
examination to be held at the school May 11-15, 1931, 
and open to girls under 14 on May Ist. Application 
forms (which must be returned by March 31st) and par- 
ticulars from the SECRETARY. 











= 





ars INDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, EX. 
—Ages 10-18, Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees, 
Boarders £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.—Prospectus 
from HEAD-MASTER, 








GIRLS’ SC SCHOOL S AND COLLEGES 


eae HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 








opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken, — Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss 


ROSEMARY YOUNG, M.A. (Oxon.). 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, 





YORKSHIRE, 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lor D GISROROUGH. 

Five Entrance Scholarships are open tor competition 
for entrance to the school in September, 1931, to girls 
between the ages of 12 and 15; value £90 to £50. 

Latest date for returning Entry Forms, March 16th. 
Full particulars may be obtained from HEAD-MISTRESS’s 
SECRETARY, 


geri OXHEY, 
ROBLEY BROWNE, 
for Girls. Tele. : 





HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
Private Residental School 
* Watford 616.” 








a sc HOOL, P ARKSTONE, DORSET. 
annum is offered to 
1931. Last date 
Examination, May 11th to 13th. 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


An open Scholarship of £50 per 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 
of entry, March 14th. 
—Apply to the 

HIGH 


NI this ALBANS 
> Church of Engh: = Girls’ Public School, 
F eroilg! The Lord Bishop of St. Albans. 
University Examinations. Large playing fields. 
New boarding house recently opened. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ig LIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—-Boarding School 
for Girls, ages 11-18. Church of England. Recog- 
nized by Board of Education, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Playing Field. 


: ho DOWNS 





CHOOL. 





SC OOP, 

Boarding School on modern 
Recognized by the Board of 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIN CAMERON, Fin, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and musie examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


TPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 

for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 3st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May oth to 7th. Apply. to the a AD- MIs ST 


SCHOLAST ic AG E NC IES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
4 CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
ee school lines. 
Education and the 
Bracing south 
Highly qualified 
Hon. 





















MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. G ABBIT AS, THRING 
« CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. Telephone : 


Regent os87s, Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








PLEASURE CRUISES BY THE 


“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


The most perfect and most 
charming Liner in the whole 
world. 


Come cruising on the “Arandora Star” 
to strange lands of enchantment, to 
eternal sunshine: to Romance, Health 
and Happiness ! 


EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 


and Mediterranean, March 20th; To Cairo, 
Tangier, Palma (Majorca), Malta, Derna (Cyren- 
aica), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Larnaka (Cyprus), 

aifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousse (for Kairouan), 
Algiers. From 54 gns. 


25 DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. APRIL 23rd. 
To Tangier, Naples, Rhodes, Constantinople, 
Athens, Tripoli, Malta, Algiers. From 47 gns. 


For full particulars apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 
3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1. (Gerrard 5671). 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents 








leat LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 
gia tag AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
of charge to parents stating their 
school, age ot pupil, locality 
«e.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 

Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
> the most complete guide to 


post free 3s. 3d. 





will be given free 
requirements (kind of 
preferred, range of fees, 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic 
London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,’ 
schools in existence. Pric e 2s. 6d., 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
yLoc UTION.—Mr. 
J) lessons on HOW 
Platform, Banquet). 











Chas. Seymour gives private 
TO SPEAK suecesstully (Pulpit, 
Brochure for’d.— 401 Strand, W.C.2. 


TO CONNOISSEURS 


YEORGIAN ART (1760-1820) is the title of a compre- 
N hensive and well-illustrated book, invaluable to 
visitors to the Georgian Exhibition at 25 Park Lane. 
Illustrated prospectus free from BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 
Bank B uile lings, 16a St. ._ James's s Street, London, s , S.W. I. 


PUBLICATIONS 


*VERY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

4 KAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and [ will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Comme reial Road, London, E.1. 


EXHIBITIONS, &e. 


yVPSTEIN’S “ GEN ESIS ” and other new works, and 
1y SIMON BUSSY’S Pastels of Egypt and Birds. 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 1s. 2d. 


AUT HORS, TYP E W RIT ING, ‘&e. 
MSS. typewritten, 10d. per 1,000 words ; 


UTHORS’ 

i carbon copy, 2d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 
accurate work guaranteed.—TYPEWRITING & DUPLICAT- 
ING Bureav, Ford House, 126 High Street, S.W. 18, 
(UTHORS MSS, articles, &e., 
i and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers——C. GRIFFITHS, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 






































typed accurately 





PLAYS, Authors MSS., &c., efficiently and promptly 
typed. Also duplicating service.— Miss SERGEANT, 
6 Talbot House, St. Martin’s-la. W.C.2. Tem. Bar, 2269, 





make spare 





] EARN to write Articles and Stories ; 
4 hours gee booklet free—REGENT am 
TUTE (Dept. 35), Regent Palace Gate, W. 





House, 





| Fe it L RAR Y 'Typewriting,carefully & promptly exec iad 
4y s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 








— MASSEY, Literary Agent. ‘ood stories, 
» &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





RETARIAL SERVICE, 


dee ANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work trom 
MSs. or Type.—STRAND TYPEWRITING AND SEC- 
203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





description and in designs for all purposes. 





YULLETON’S HERALDIC. OFFICE, LTD. of 
2 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 

H IGHEST PRICES PALD tor Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
hot satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.— BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall « Snellgrove). 


FOR THE TABLE, aus 

















| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 104d. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ibs., l1d. per Ib. 

Smoke or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free — KE. MILES & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





ONEY.-—* Clipston Brand” is the finest English 

Honey direct from our own apiary. 12 1-'b. bottles 

25s., or 6 for 13s. Carriage paid.—CLIPSTON POULTRY 
FARM, Clipst on, Market Harborough. 





\ ARMALADE.—As supplied to London Clubs, Old 
A family recipe, and probably best now obtainable. 
12 1-  1-Ibs. carr, paid, 13s.—Donoruy Carter, Iden, Rye. 


YOR ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
WY Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 3,6, 
post. paid. Special quotations for larger quantities — 
R.\ Ww WALLS & SONS, ', Oatme: ub Mille Ts, , Stir ting. 


RESTAURANTS 

















VHE CHELSEA GRILL is recommended to gourmets 

| for the quality of its food and the excellence of its 
cooking. Dinner from 6.30 to 9, a la carte or 3/6table 
dhote— 15 FP lood Street, King’s Road. Flaxman 2037. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
*bus fare of Bond Street ? 


\ ’HY not live within a Id. 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily. 


Hyde Park, W.2 
No tips. H. and ¢. water all be edrooms, : 


CREMATION 


VREMATION SOCLETY.—-Life Membership £5 5s., 
( or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, + London, _ Ww. 1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
KEVELATION TO LOVERS of real 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post tree, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure: 12s. 4d. per } lb. tin, post extra, 


EAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 
| variety of esquisite designs, now offered direct to 
the public for the first time. These warm Juxurious rugs 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Hi; ghland 











RACE, 
Baths free. 























Turkish 











Homespun products. For fuller particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 
YOME to 34 and: southwick Street, W.2. Room 


breaktast, 5s. 6d. daily. H. and C. water all 
bedrooms. Baths free-—Apply MANAGING DiInECTOR, 


age SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
1 various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free— 
Rev. W. D. Grafton Vicarage, York. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
H thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with ge 
by Tuesday of each week, Discounts :—2 
insertions : 5° for 13; 74% for 26; and 10%, for 7 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s, Specimens sent 
free-—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 


DEAL 
James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland, 


V tree. 

‘ALE OF REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, 
s Cardigans, &c., also all Kinds of Shetland Woollies, 
Hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the 
on al soft, light, elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, 

AR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES; and special Sale Discount 
peor Feb. only Write now for Illustrated Booklet to 
$307, WM. D. Jou HNSON, Mid- Yell, Shetlands. 

NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—RAINBOW PoTTERY Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 
Gardens.—Write for tolder to ASHTON 
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iS & Hotmes Lrv., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 
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New 
Educational Books 


HARROW LECTURES 
ON EDUCATION 


A Series of Lectures delivered at the Junior 
Public School Masters’ Conference at Harrow 
in January, 1930. 


Edited by T. F. COADE 
Now Ready. Demy 8yo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Contributors: Sir Cyril Ashford, Cyril Bailey, 
F. R. Barry, J. E. Barton, H. Crichton-Miller, 
A. M. Gibson, G. M. Murray-Levick, Cyril 
Norwood, Sir Percy Nunn, A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, C, E. Raven, Percy M. Roxby, 
D. C. Somervell, W. W. Vaughan, Douglas 
White, E. S. Woods, G. H. Woolley. 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
General Editors: J. DOVER WILSON and 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 
NEWMAN'S IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY. 

Edited by M. YARDLEY. 5s. net. 
JAMES AND JOHN STUART MILL 
ON EDUCATION. Edited by F. A. 

CAVENAGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The object of this series is to reprint scarce but 
important texts, and to make ‘educational classics 
available for students with introductions setting 
them against their historical backgrounds, 


FIRST STEPS IN 
SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by J. DOVER WILSON 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 


Scenes from: The Merchant of Venice, A Mid- 
Nights Dream, Julius Caesar, and 


Now Ready. 


Is. each. 


summer 
Macbeth. 
This series is intended to meet the modern 
demand for acting as well as reading Shakespeare 
in class. Stage directions have been supplied 
so that the plays are suitable for acting, and 
those scenes have been selected which are most 
suitable for class-room performance. The Story 
of the play is given in simple words to link 
the scenes together, 


PROSE SELECTICNS FROM 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL 
Ready March 3. Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 


Previous volumes in this series have represented 
the work of Carlyle and Ruskin. Mr Ball has 
given in this volume representative selections 
from the three divisions of Morris's work: his 
vision of the past, his hopes and fears for the 
present, and his dream of the future. 




















THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SULTAN MAHMOUD OF GHAZNA 


By MUHAMMAD NAZIM._ With a Foreword 
by the late Sir THOMAS ARNOLD. 


Now Ready, Demy 8vo. 


A survey, based on a large number of hitherto un- 
published manuscripts, of the life of the great Turkish 
conqueror of the IIth century. In order to give a 
clear account of the campaigns, Dr Nazim has placed 
them in their geographical setting, leaving a strict 
chronological summary to an appendix. 


15s. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


By J. K. MOZLEY, D.D. 
Ready March 3. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This book consists of eight broadcast talks, delivered in 
August and September last. The author believes that 
some knowledge of Christian theology in the first few 
centuries is of real importance in connection with the 
religious problems and questions of to-day. The 
author, formerly Warden of St Augustine's House, 
Reading, has recently been made a Canon of St Paul's. 


nel, 


THE PSALMS: A SUGGESTED 
REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
VERSION, AND TWELVE OLD 
TESTAMENT CANTICLES 


By CANON J. N. DALTON 
Now Ready. Foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


In Canon Dalton’s opinion, there are three points that 
ought to have attention if the Psalter is to be used with 
intelligence and real devotion by the ordinary wor- 
shipper : each Psalm should be preceded by a short 
explanation, the divisions of the Five Books should be 
shown and the duplicates marked, and finally the 
acrostic or alphabetical form of certain Psalms should 
be indicated. 


HEALTH AT THE GATEWAY 
By E. W. HOPE 


Ready March 6. With 25 plates, maps, and plans. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. ret. 


A history of the administrative developments affecting 
the Public Health of the city and port of Liverpool, 
and the questions of International Hygiene associated 
with it. The author, who is Professor of Public 
Health in the University of Liverpool, was until 
recently Medical Officer of Health to the city. He 
has connected systems of Port administration with the 
activities of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations. 


SCIENTIFIC INFERENCE 
By HAROLD JEFFREYS 
Ready March 6. Demy 8yvo. 10s. 6d. net, 


A guiding principle of scientific and everyday know- 
ledge is that it is possible to learn from experience 
and to make inferences from it beyond the state 
directly known by sensation. In this book this 
principle is frankly adopted as a primitive postulate 


and its consequences are developed. 
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